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How Prohibition Is Working 


An Acute Observer’s Survey and Forecast 


By Chester T. Crowell 


but nine or ten of the States, and as prohibition, 

and the lack of it, are the principal topics of con- 
versation in all of the States, one comes into possession of 
a certain amount of information, well diluted with gossip 
and rumor. Sifting this carefully, I come to these conclu- 
sions: . 
1. This country still has local option because there are 
large parts of its most populous States where the people do 
not desire prohibition and public sentiment is not adequate 
to make its enforcement possible. 

2. Taking the country as a whole, the progress made 
toward actual enforcement of prohibition is certainly as 
great as a sanely optimistic person could have expected. 

3. Intoxicants can be obtained in every State in the 
Union—and in the larger cities with comparative ease. 

4. It is still too early to predict whether the general 
tendency is dry or wet. In some places it appears to be 
wet—in others, dry. 

5. Efforts to launch campaigns for the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment have received very little support. 
However, in this connection, one must consider that the 
traditional American system for repealing a law is not 
through legislative action but majority consent to violate 
it. If all the laws on our statute books were enforced with 
severity, the country would be in chaos. 

Many of the claims made for prohibition by those who 
advocated it on the stump and in the press during the last 
quarter of a century have been realized. It does reduce in- 
dustrial accidents; it does result in fewer bad accounts for 
the merchants and in more savings accounts; it does re- 
sult in fewer charity cases, in better clothed and better fed 
children. The loss of the saloon has not wrecked any city, 
either in the days of local option or under national prohi- 
bition. The effect of prohibition in industrial centres is 
quite notable. There is less disorder, fewer misdemeanors 
but probably no decrease in crime, the workers are more 
regular. The effect in factories where automatic or semi- 
automatic machinery is used cannot be overlooked. I can 
illustrate this point best, perhaps, by telling of a test that 
I made. Some years ago a court reporter of my acquaint- 
ance offered to make a bet with me that after drinking one 
glass of beer I could not write on the typewriter a page of 
copy as rapidly or as accurately as I could before drinking 


D= the last twelve months I have been in all 


the one glass of beer. I thought it was absurd. I tried it 
very sincerely and discovered to my astonishment that he 
was right. He had just tried it himself. I could not write 
as rapidly and, while I made only one error on the first 
page, I made four errors on one page after drinking one 
glass of beer. The importance of this fact in industrial 
plants is obvious. 

There is another side to this story, however. Many of 
these industrial workers live in very unattractive sections. 
They lead dreary lives. After a day’s work they do not 
feel like reading Shakespeare or hastening away to Grand 
Opera. They want rest and beer. They miss their beer 
and they are discontented. They are giving a great deal 
more thought than usual to economic theories. Having 
very little education along these lines, some of them arrive 
at the most remarkable, weird, and fantastic conclusions. 
If it were not for the motion picture theatre, which has to 
a large extent filled the void, I am inclined to think that 
quite a few bricks would have been thrown and perhaps 
some stray shots fired. 

This is especially true among the foreign-born. Many 
of these people simply fail to get the idea of prohibition. 
Thousands of them think that it was put into force by 
executive decree of President Wilson. I have heard them 
talk about it for hours and advocate a twenty-four hour 
national strike in protest, believing that thus they can 
force President Harding to rescind the decree. To try 
to explain the theory of prohibition to a group of Italian 
workmen is very much like trying to explain to you, the 
reader, that in Siberia people walk on their ears. In other 
words, it sounds interesting, but it does not “get over.” A 
friend of mine, a Red Cross worker during the war, re- 
lated to me his futile effort to explain American prohibi- 
tion to an Italian Senator in Italy. The Senator listened 
with attention for three-quarters of an hour and then 
asked, “But what kind of wine do they drink now?” The 
fact that they are not supposed to drink wine at all simply 
failed to register with him. It was inconceivable. People 
of this type, who are otherwise law-abiding and patriotic 
and well-intentioned, protect bootleggers and otherwise vio- 
late the Volstead Act with the same faith in the justice of 
their actions that a group of Middle Western Americans 
would have in evading a law that prohibited them from 
planting corn. 
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Among the workers there is much resentment because 
they believe that every man with money has an enormous 
wine cellar. This, of course, is not true. They believe it, 
quite naturally, because if they had plenty of money they 
would have well-filled wine cellars. They know that the 
bootlegging industry is well organized and successful, and 
that large stocks of liquor find their way to the consumers 
who are able to buy. Personally I think that these very 
workers are still the principal consumers. But they don’t 
think so. They are conscious of the pitifully small amount 
of intoxicants they are able to obtain, and they think that 
others who are more fortunate obtain all they desire of 
every sort of beverage. If the lack of a drink is severely 
felt by the worker, however, it is also sorely missed at so- 
cial gatherings and in clubs and at the dinner table. 

Let us examine a group of five men sitting around a 
table at their club. One brings with him the thought that 
he has a note to meet at the bank tomorrow. Another is 
troubled by the fact that his wife is not in good health. 
The third is planning his forthcoming trip to St. Louis. 
The fourth is simply tired and feeling dull. The fifth is in 
high good humor and ready for a joke and a story and 
some playful conversation. He launches out gaily and 
the other four look at him resentfully. They smother his 
good humor and he draws back into his shell humiliated. 
One drink would put those five men on the same conversa- 
tional plane. But under present conditions clubs are dull 
places. : 

A group of men and women gather at the dinner table. 
Four of them are well acquainted with each other. The 
other five each know the host or hostess or both. A mighty 
effort is made to start general conversation and to get 
everyone acquainted. One cocktail would do it. Without 
the cocktail it is hard, hard labor. The dinner drags. At 
its conclusion five of the guests are ready to go. Normally, 
at its conclusion we should have nine persons pleased with 
each other. Now, the dinner concludes where it began— 
four persons well acquainted, five with a speaking ac- 
quaintance. Is it any wonder that the host and hostess 
consult a bootlegger for assistance? If you have worried 
through a few of these dinners or spent some of these drab 
afternoons at a club, you will understand; especially since 
there was very little drunkenness in this social stratum. 

The chemist is contributing his little mite toward the 
overthrow of the Volstead Act. It is astonishingly easy 
to imitate good whiskey and good gin, not to mention light 
wine. Most of the bootleg liquor sold in the United States 
is produced in the United States. The illegal withdrawals 
from bonded warehouses and smuggling across the bor- 
ders have contributed far less than half of the wetness 
which has slaked the great American thirst since the 
Volstead Law. In the larger cities, where there is very 
little sentiment in favor of the enforcement of prohibition, 
one can obtain what appear to be quart bottles of whiskey 
and gin, withdrawn from bonded warehouses for medical 
use. The labels are faked and so is the booze. But my 
hat is off to the chemists who do it. The stuff has the 
right flavor and strength and no bad effect. At least that 
is my experience. There have been cases of poisoning and 
blindness from wood alcohol and there will doubtless con- 
tinue to be, but considering the quantity of this synthetic 
booze consumed, these cases are astonishingly few in num- 
ber. And then one must take into consideration the army 
of the home brewers. It must be remembered that the 
making of wine and beer is fairly easy and that many 
persons enjoy doing it almost as much as they enjoy drink- 
ing the product. The American people have a taste for 
that sort of thing. We like to run and repair our own 
automobiles; we like to fix our own electric light wires; 
and some of us, I find, have as much fun as a kid with a 
new red wagon, in brewing beer. It is true that many per- 
sons who did not drink before national prohibition drink 
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now. More women drink now, which means that most of 
the drinking is done in the home or at social gatherings. 
I know women that enjoy making beer now, who five years 
ago would have created a scene if friend husband had re- 
turned home with a bottle of beer for his dinner. 

On the other hand, there are millions of persons who 
would not go to the trouble of “making their own,” who 
are afraid to take a chance on a bootlegger, who find they 
are just as well off without a drop to drink, and who never 
think of it. These are beyond question the majority. They 
are the inert mass. If, in the course of the next five 
years, they decide to resume drinking, prohibition crumbles. 
If they do not so decide, and the efforts at enforcement 
continue, prohibition wins. 

There are still a great many dives and blind tigers 
where the unregenerate may gather, but they are dismal 
holes and most persons would rather do without a drink 
than share the company of such places. They are destined 
to go. Prohibition has nothing to fear from them, for 
they are a close relative to the old saloon for which no one 
seems to yearn. The home brewer and the established 
bootlegger with a dependable stock of goods constitute the 
real threat against prohibition. In time, these bootleggers 
may become an important factor in politics, for they will 
contribute freely to elect “their man.” In the South and 


Southwest, under State prohibition, I have seen some very | 


bad local government brought about by the influence of the 
bootlegger. Eventually that government is always wiped 
out. It remains to be seen whether it is possible for the 
bootlegger to play his part as bribe-giver and corruptionist 
in politics without pulling down the whole structure and 
bringing a protest from the mass of law-abiding people 
who will sweep him into oblivion along with “his men.” 

There is a general belief that the scarcity of intoxicants 
has played its part in the increasing use of drugs. I 
doubt that. The use of drugs has been on the increase in 
this country for fifteen years. It is very easy to smuggle 
drugs across the border. A man can conceal a thousand 
dollars’ worth in his clothing. It was my observation, in 
the days when I was a police reporter, that the verson who 
used drugs also used whiskey to excess. 

Such organizations as the Anti-Saloon League are under 
no misapprehensions about the fight ahead of them. They 
are working just as hard as they ever did. They know 
that the future of prohibition hangs in the balance just as 
surely today as it did before the Volstead Act was passed. 

There are many fanatical prehibitionists in the United 
States. They would gladly and willingly tear down all the 
rest of the Constitution to enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. They would break into homes, they would search 
men on the streets, they would violate the bill of rights 
and dispense with search warrants and any other kind of 
warrants altogether. To them prohibition is the panacea 
for all ills. In some parts of the country they have brought 
about outrageous strong-arm methods of enforcement. 

At present prohibition is getting a typically American 
good-natured trial. Certainly half of our people are sin- 
cerely in favor of it. A small minority is fanatically in 
favor of it. An opposing and equally small minority thinks 
that the Goddess of Liberty ought to be draped in mourn- 
ing until the Amendment is repealed. The great majority 
of the people, both prohibitionists and anti-prohibitionists, 
are not doing anything about it but talking—and the talk 
is not very serious. Most of them have violated the law 
one or more times. Every bottle they get hold of they 
think is the last on earth. But it isn’t. That old-time law 
of supply and demand is still on the job. Every time they 
consume a bottle another springs up in its place. If they 
really do forget all about a drink and quit talking about it 
and quit buying it, this country will be dry except for a 
little fringe around the borders. But whether or not this 
will happen, -I don’t think anyone can tell. 
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America’s Terms 
A Message to Mr. Lloyd George 


My DEAR Mr. PRIME MINISTER: Europe. We shall be able to pay war reparations, which 
means saving France from bankruptcy. British trade will 
revive to pre-war dimensions, the menace of unemploy- 
ment be removed, and general prosperity result. We are 
already in negotiation with the Soviet Government, and 
they will hand over to us the industrial properties of 
Russia, expropriated from their private owners. Under 
the protection of their autocratic rule we need fear no 
popular opposition; if they should fall, we have ready at 
hand some thousands of émigré reactionaries, living on our 
bounty, ready to go in and replace the Soviets with an- 
other autocracy equally effective.” 

A truly seductive prospect to a drowning Europe ready 
to grasp at any straw, but one full of poison. For it seems 
searcely possible that she can be blind to the inevitable out- 

come of thus making of Russia a German colony. 

None knows better than you the desperate situation in Need I point out how inimical such a scheme would be 
which the world, and especially Europe, finds itself today; to the interests of America and how repugnant to our 
none is more concerned with the enormous problem of res- jdgeals of honesty and justice? On the material side, we 
cuing it from imminent ruin. That this can be achieved hope to have the opportunity to employ our capital and our 
only by restoring faith and hope to peoples who are on the enterprise in Russia in association with the legitimate 
point of losing both and by giving play again to the moral owners of Russian industries and on the basis of equal 
forces of civilization, you are well aware. A promising opportunity and fair competition. The Stinnes plan would 
first step toward this has already been made by the Wash- wipe out the men who created Russian industry in the past 
ington Conference, thanks to your powerful codperation. and prevent its resurrection by Russians in the future. On 
_ But this is only a beginning, and you have indicated the the political side, we hope to see a free and contented 
pressing necessity of another conference, a general meet- Russia, developing unhampered its own culture and in- 
ing of the chief Powers, to find a solution of the Sisyphus- stitutions, again a great Power, bound to you and bound 
like economic problems in Europe. You desire the partici- to us by strong ties of friendship and mutuality of inter- 
pation of America in this Conference, for you realize—as est. Only in this do we see the possibility of peace in 
too many Americans unfortunately just now do not—that Europe. On the moral side, we are ineffably shocked at 
the codperation and the proper employment of the capital the thought of seeing an ally, whose sacrifices at the be- 
and resources of the United States are essential to the suc- ginning of the war made victory possible and whose 
cess of any plan of rehabilitation and reconstruction. It present plight is due to those sacrifices, ruthlessly robbed 
is with reference to this prime factor and its essential con- to pay the war reparations that should come eventually 
dition that I am addressing you, lest in the pressing exig- from the resources of Germany herself. 
encies of the parlous situation in Europe, a course may be Especially repugnant to us is the proposal to deal with 
steered that will cause America to stand aloof. the Soviet Government and to recognize it. Your own in- 

I am led to believe from reports in the press and from vestigations have laid bare the horrible story of Russia’s 
private information that Hugo Stinnes and his associates martyrdom at the hands of these merciless adventurers. 
have laid before you a general plan with reference to Your own experience has shown you that the only object 
Russia, a seductive expedient for saving the economic life of their so-called trade agreements was to legalize their 
of Europe from the engulfing quicksands, and that strong  confiscations and robberies and enable them to “cash in” 
pressure is being exerted to persuade you to urge its adop- the loot. Even if their change of policy were genuine, 
tion at the proposed Economic Conference. which it is not, we should not care to deal with a group of 

I gather that the astute Stinnes has made his proposal men whose previous criminal record surpasses anything in 
to you in substance somewhat as follows: “Germany has history and who today are but a handful holding power by 
a population of seventy millions, of whom not more than ruthless terror. 
fifty millions can be supported on her domestic resources. I trust that there is no truth in the rumors that you 
If the remaining twenty millions are to exist we must im- have entertained favorably the proposals of Stinnes and 
port raw materials, apply to them our labor and industrial his kind. Otherwise, I must warn you that this means 
machinery, and sell the manufactured product. Under pres- the alienation of America and the breaking of the entente 
ent conditions we can import little from foreign countries, that has been so happily built up. Be not misled by the 
and mere existence is fast becoming impossible, to say claims of the plotters that they can bend to their will those 
nothing of paying war reparations. in authority in America. They have already tried and 

“One hope remains—Russia. My industrial organiza- failed miserably, though their efforts in the field of propa- 
tion is intact, the greatest in the world. It is peculiarly ganda and intrigue have been persistent and clever. 


I realize fully that you are an exceedingly busy man 
and that you bear upon your shoulders burdens and re- 
sponsibilities such as no single man has hitherto borne in 
modern times. But in spite of this—nay, rather because 
of it—I- venture to press upon your attention a matter 
which I am convinced is not less important than the great- 
est of the problems that you have now to deal with. 


It is unnecessary to point out to you the extent to which 
world peace and world welfare are dependent today upon 
the good understanding between and codperation of the two 
branches of the English-speaking peoples. To this you have 
contributed much and in many: ways—not least in the mas- 
terly statesmanship with which you have settled the age- 
long Irish conflict. 


equipped to restore economic life in Russia, which is our We wish to work hand in hand with England: We can 
natural field of operation, thanks to our unique experience do so only on the basis of the principles of justice and 
and our large corps of specialists in Russian business. aighteousness, which are the common treasures of the 


“Therefore, give us a mandate to exploit the natural re- civilization and culture of our two peoples. These are Amer- 
sources of Russia. The United States, England, and _ica’s terms. I trust you will not reject them—that America 
France will furnish the capital. We will restrict our will not be asked to participate in an economic conference in 
operations to raw materials sufficient to supply our fac- which a plan for the spoliation of Russia is to be entertained 
tories, and your industries will not, therefore, suffer from or which implies recognition of the Soviet Government. 
Russian competition. Russia will revive and pour forth her Accept, my dear Mr. Prime Minister, assurances of my 
food-stuffs. Economic life will be quickened all over high regard. JEROME LANDFIELD. 

















going through the press, it happened by a for- 
tunate chance that two public utterances of great 
importance were made in favor of the remission of the 
Allied debt which was advocated in the leading editorial 
of that issue. 

In an address before the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, Justice Clarke, of the United States Supreme 
Court, urged that the war loans made by our Government 
to the Allies should be “promptly and wholly cancelled,” 
both as a matter of friendship for and justice to the 
nations which risked all with us and sacrificed much more 
than we did in the common cause, and as a matter of cold 
practical business policy. 

Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia, in the course 
of his address at the Pittsburgh meeting of the American 
Economic Association, was fully as emphatic as Justice 
Clarke, on both heads of the argument. Professor Selig- 
man’s eminence as an economist gives extraordinary weight 
to his opinion on the financial aspect of the case, but we 
are even more impressed with the fervor with which he 
advocates the remission of the debt on the grounds of 
equity and honor. One brief passage, out of many that 
might be quoted, is as follows: 

The Allied debt is not a just debt, if we interpret jus- 
tice in the cnly legitimate sense of the term. We advanced 
the money, indeed, in the form of loan, and legally our posi- 
tion is impregnable. What we actually did, however, was 
to defray our share of a common burden, which, if it were 
to be adjusted on a truly equitable basis, would make us 
not the creditor but the debtor of the Allied group. To 
insist now on our pound of flesh is to take the part of a 
Shylock, not of a high-minded partner in a joint and com- 
mon enterprise. The Allied debt is not a just debt; and the 
sooner this is realized by our people, wearied by the bicker- 
ings of the European nations and still confused by the 
acerbities of the recent Presidential campaign, the better 
for all concerned. 

We print below several answers received from distin- 
guished men in response to our request for a brief com- 
ment on the editorial in our issue of December 31: 


D= G the time that our issue of December 31 was 


From A. Lawrence Lowell, President of 


Harvard University 


I have nothing to add to your editorial, and I have only 
one criticism to make upon it. The argument from self- 
interest seems to detract from the force of the appeal. 
To me it is not convincing; and it takes away the gener- 
osity of the appeal to duty and magnanimity toward 
nations that made larger sacrifices than we did in what 
at the time the loans were made we had accepted as a 
common cause. The argument that the money was spent 
by them in fighting our battles is a particularly effective 
one. 


From James B. Forgan, Chairman Board of 
Directors, First National Bank, Chicago 


In answer to your communication of December 24, en- 
closing an editorial which is to appear in your issue of 
December 31, I may state that in general I find myself in 
agreement with the sentiments expressed in your article. 

There are, however, certain aspects of the question which 
it seems to me you do not emphasize sufficiently. The 
question of the cancellation of debts may be divided into 
two parts, economic and political. As regards the first, 
probably all thinking people will agree that those who 
have argued that the payment of the huge sums in ques- 
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tion is likely to prove more detrimental to the payee than 
to the payer have the better arguments in their favor. 
Unquestionably, whatever is decided upon, such bills as 
that introduced by the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate are foolish. It is impossible to insist, as this bill does, 
that our debtors pay us immediately on capital and accu- 
mulated interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum 
and the whole debt at the end of twenty-five years. 

In my annual statement to the press, which is to be 
released for publication on December 31, I have com- 
mended the suggestion made by Mr. James Simpson of 
Chicago to fund the debt owed to us by Europe for a 
period of twenty years, at first without interest and later 
with a very low interest charge. This at least would give 
everyone time to await developments, and furnish a period 
during which an enlightened public opinion in regard to 
these matters may develop, both in and out of Congress. 

As regards the political aspect of the question, I do 
not feel as optimistic as you do. Human nature is such 
the world over that men and nations are likely to be more 
amenable to suggestions made by their creditors than by 
those to whom they are not indebted. Do you not think, 
yourself, that the existence of this debt has recently been 
of some aid to Mr. Hughes and to our Government? As 
a matter of practical politics, it may also be desirable on 


our part to make some stipulations in regard to the atti- . 


tude of France toward Germany, if we are to remit the 
debt which France owes to us. The War has engendered 
such a spirit of hatred between France and Germany that 
peaceable arrangements are rather unlikely unless pres- 
sure from the outside be applied. I have no feeling of 
charity toward Germany, but the whole prosperity of 
Europe, and to some extent our own prosperity for the 
immediate years to come, is dependent upon a rehabilita- 
tion of Central Europe in an economic way. This is prob- 
ably impossible as long as France insists upon the present 
reparations, and I should be very glad to see a remission 
of the French debt to us used in such fashion that the 
party in France which is desirous of limiting militaristic 
enterprises will increase in influence and power. 

Undoubtedly, all good Americans will agree with you 
that we must not play the part of Shylock and demand 
our pound of flesh; that, after all, much of the debt, though 
by no means all, was incurred for the purpose of waging 
the common battle. If, however, we are to be reasonable 
to our debtors, we must expect that they in turn will show 
a reasonableness to others. 


From Frederick P. Fish, Boston 


I regard it as distinctly unwise to discuss or even to 
consider at the present time the cancellation of the debts, 
or of any portion of them, due the United States by 
foreign nations. The matter now of prime importance for 
the welfare of the world is that every nation should, 
seriously and soberly, devote all its energies to solving the 
difficult social, industrial, economic and financial problems 
which it is facing with the hope that ultimately normal 
conditions may be restored. The attention of the nations 
of Europe should not be diverted from this task to an 
effort to escape the payment of debts which they are in 
honor bound to pay. The necessity for strenuous endeavor 
on their part should not be blurred by hopes of an 
artificial relief which would not strengthen their morale 
but would impair it. : 

Whenever the matter is considered, it should not for a 
moment be overlooked that the ten billion dollars loaned 
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was raised by sacrifices on the part of American tax- 
payers and American industry so large that our own in- 
ternal affairs have been brought into a situation of grave 
confusion and even danger. 

A time may come when the nations of the world will 
unite in a comprehensive effort to devise a general Euro- 
pean programme, in which even a rebuilt Russia may par- 
ticipate, for the restoration of sound financial conditions 
and the establishment of proper political and industrial 
relations throughout the Western world. In that event, 
the United States, as a great creditor nation, might find 
itself in a position definitely to promote such an effort by 
wise and intelligent concessions as to this indebtedness; 
but the present seems to me no time for action or even for 
a consideration of the matter. 

I regret that the subject has been brought to the front 
in the columns of The Independent and Weekly Review, 
particularly as the arguments by which the proposition is 
supported seem to me inadequate. 


From Edward A. Filene, Boston 


I am opposed to the cancellation at the present time of 
the debts owed to the United States by our European 
allies. Cancellation now would do much more harm than 
good, because, 

First: In almost every country in Europe the party in 
office is, to an important degree, powerless to do the best 
things for national recuperation, to follow steadily the 
policies recommended by the wisest economists and financial 
experts. This is because the party, or parties, in opposi- 
tion, by promising the people relief from the high taxes 
and the governmental economies which wise fiscal policies 
require, force the Governments, in order to retain office, to 
follow temporizing and unscientific policies. Under these 
circumstances most of the good that the cancellation of 
the debt might otherwise do would be lost, since it would 
only make it easier to continue on the present unsatisfac- 
tory course. 

Second: Because the United States is not in an Associa- 
tion or League of Nations to keep the peace. Lacking the 
codperation of the most powerful of all nations, the United 
States, the nations of Europe are afraid of “being at- 
tacked,” and are maintaining large armies and working 
toward new balances of power, which in turn means in- 
creased militarism. This increase of military strength is 
at present curtailed to some extent by their debt and un- 
balanced budgets. If their debts to us were cancelled, one 
of the great restraints to this growing menace to world 
peace in the form of huge armaments and defensive al- 
liances would be destroyed. 

If we want really to help Europe we can help her much 
more financially and materially, as well as morally, by 
joining with the rest of the world in the League of Nations, 
or in an Association of Nations, which would give to all 
the nations the security that they are struggling to get by 
means of their armies or the new militaristic balances. 

When peace and progress have thus been established in 
Europe, our citizens will have a chance to judge of can- 
cellation of the debts on its merits and will do what is right 
about it. 


From William Fellowes Morgan, President 
of The Merchants’ Association of New York 


I have read with interest the editorial in which you 
marshal the arguments in favor of cancelling the eleven 
and one-half billion dollars of debts that are due to us 
from foreign countries. While I confess that the reasons 
that you urge are persuasive, I do not agree that we 
Should cross these debts entirely off our books. In the 
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first place, I doubt very much whether the remission of 
these debts would rehabilitate our debtor countries. They 
form only a small part of the troubles which have over- 
whelmed the world as a result of the war. At this time, 
they are not interfering with the recovery of our debtors 
because we are holding our claims in abeyance and are 
not even asking for the payment of interest. Temporarily, 
therefore, the debts have been cancelled, and yet recovery 
is far off. 

It is true that this country came late into the war and 
that its sacrifice was much smaller in proportion than the 
sacrifices of other nations. But it should be remembered 
that the war was not even remotely of this country’s 
making. 

Another point should be considered and that is the per- 
sistence of the warlike spirit and the determination of 
some of our debtors to make huge military expenditures. 
Surely the world would not benefit if the eleven and a half 
billion dollars that is owed to us should be forgiven and 
immediately invested in weapons of warfare. 

While, for these and other reasons, I oppose the entire 
remission of the foreign debts, I think that every possible 
consideration should be shown to our debtors in the con- 
ditions of payment and in the rate of interest. I would 
even favor going to the extent of stopping all interest 
for a long period if that were thought wise. But the 
elimination of war is a process of education and, unless 
experience is permitted to impress the needed lesson, the 
abolition of this barbarous method of settling differences 
of opinion may be delayed for additional centuries. 


From R. Fulton Cutting, New York 


You are to be congratulated for your admirable editorial 
upon the cancellation of International War Debts. In the 
past twenty-five years we have certainly exhibited a na- 
tional generosity in foreign relations quite unparalleled 
in history. Cuba, China and the Philippine Islands have 
attested our unselfishness, but the services we have ren- 
dered them called for no such sacrifice as your proposi- 
tion. Its adoption will hurt—it will measure the sincerity 
of our altruism. 

Emerging from the World War without compensation 
for our losses, the relinquishment of our allies’ financial 
obligations to us will complete an historical monument 
that must command the admiration of future generations. 

But there is another aspect of the pfoposition—“the 
borrower is servant to the lender.” Do we want to keep 
England, France, Italy, Belgium and our other debtors in 
bondage to us for many years of oppressive penury? At 
a time when the horizon is rosy with the dawn of a new 
hope for humanity—the substitution of international 
agreement and law for international violence, of comity 
for antagonism—is it expedient to keep these brother na- 
tions in financial shackles? Such bonds chafe. The people 
of these countries, crushed by their own domestic burdens, 
will never be able to discern our ingenuousness if we 
insist upon their payment of monies the value of which 
they believe themselves to have fairly earned. 

With every imaginable resource exploited to pay interest 
and installments upon our debt, how can these countries 
float additional loans for home development? How can 
they finance the ever increasing demand for educational, 
hygienic, and social advantages required for the stability 
of democratic government? You have well stated the 
interdependence of our country and the states of the old 
world, and we must not blind ourselves to the material 
disadvantages of insisting upon the discharge of these 
obligations. To cancel them will assure us a moral leader- 
ship that the world never needed more ‘than at this 

moment. 
































America the Trouble-Maker 


MERICANS are natural-born trouble-makers. 

A They made trouble for King George the Third, 

and forthwith created so glowing a conception 

of liberty that present-day Englishmen are themselves 
inspired by the action of 1775. 

Americans made trouble for Germany in 1848 by 
attracting to this country a group of ablest minds im- 
pregnated with America’s idea of freedom. 

Turkey, while doing her worst by Armenia, has 
never been allowed to forget American indignation. 

Spain found out what it meant when she neighbored 
American liberty with a kind of government utterly 
repugnant to it. 

And finally, it is doubtful whether such strides would 
have been made toward an Irish settlement except for 
the irritant of American feeling. 

America has traditionally played a double réle in the 
eyes of the world: as a lure to the downtrodden and 
discouraged of other countries; and as sympathizer 
with what seemed legitimate struggles for liberty. The 
opportunity is still ours to play these parts. And we 
shall surrender something of our birthright when we 
cease thus to function. _ 

But there is such a thing as sense and tact in all 
these matters. We recall the case of an inspired young 
man who in 1915 was soliciting signatures to his resolu- 
tions looking to an independent Albania. It was sur- 
prising to see the long list of prominent names he had 
procured at a time when no one-could be at all sure 
that the close of the war would reveal a free anything— 
let alone Albania. 

Assisting underdogs is an occupation most agreeable 
to Americans. It is one that is bound up with our 
democratic principles, and as such contains an element 
of nobility. But it is not noble to search for an under- 
dog for the sole purpose of getting a thrill out of him. 
There has been altogether too much of that sort of 
thing going on in this country. To any close observer 
of the parlor Bolshevists in their heyday it was plain 
that they were getting much the same excitement which 
any group of sophomores can get by reforming the 
world at 2a.m. This is a normal occupation for sopho- 
mores, and it is wholesome. It is undignified in grown 
men and women, at public meetings and in the press, 
to hammer away at abstract principles of justice and 
liberty at a time when the hope of the world depends 
upon getting something solid accomplished. Shortly 
after the opening of the Washington Conference one 
“liberal” weekly, while admitting that the Conference 
began on a high and “exciting” note, complained that 
the thrill was not sustained and declared that the only 
thing to do was to destroy all warships. The editor 
evinced no sense of responsibility for his words; ap- 
parently he would have been glad to see the Conference 
wrecked if it could not realize his ideal of no warships. 
The same editor and others of his little group, having 
now lost the original zest for the Irish situation, have 


turned to India. The cruel thing is that their irre- 
sponsible words are circulated through the native 
press of India and are made to appear the sentiment of 
the great majority of Americans. 

If one has no sense of responsibility for one’s utter- 
ances, it is the easiest thing in the world to champion 
complete liberty for all. It is easy to become intoxi- 
cated with one’s glowing thoughts about it; and for 
such persons, especially after the upheaval of the past 
few years, life soon becomes flat and stale unless every 
week they can throw themselves at a windmill. We do 
not wish to minimize the fact that some of these per- 
sons are genuinely fired with their ideals. But so was 
Don Quixote. There is a real place for them as for him, 
if they would but find it. Theirs is the duty to keep 
the dominant Powers from growing complacent, to 
spur them steadily on to better and better deeds. They 
only hurt their cause by being irreconcilable to any- 
thing but an immedidte millennium. In point of fact 
it is they who have become the complacent ones of the 
earth. They are self-satisfied in the thought that they 
are living far in advance of the times, and that when 
the world catches up with them they will receive their 
reward. O ye simple-minded! It is as if a farmer of 
twenty-five years ago, foreseeing that something like 
a tractor was sure to come, had tried to keep his neigh- 
bors from plowing with horses. 

The extraordinary opportunity which America to- 
day has to influence other nations ought to bring to 
their senses the whole pack of meddlers in foreign af- 
fairs. If this fails to move them, then public opinion 
ought to be brought to bear upon them. Whether it 
be a United States Senator ignorantly expressing sym- 
pathy with a cause about which he knows nothing, or 
a “liberal” editor rashly inflaming a people against its 
government, persons jealous of the beneficent réle 
which America is now in a position to play ought to 
make their views felt in no uncertain terms. We are 
not asking for a cessation of public meetings in behalf 
of the oppressed; we are asking that these be accom- 
panied by a deep sense of America’s new responsibili- 
ties. In days gone by, European nations looked upon 
even a resolution of Congress on any of their troubles 
as a mere bit of harmless posturing; now whatever 
America says or does is matter for immediate prac- 
tical concern in the world of action. 


The Lusitania—Never Again! 


PON no achievement of the Conference at Wash- 
| | ington can Americans think with more un- 

, qualified satisfaction than on that by which 
the five leading naval Powers of the world have pledged 
themselves to the establishment of the principle whose 
violation by Germany was the cause of our country’s 
entry into the Great War. That submarines are not 
to be used as commerce destroyers ‘is but a corollary 
of the broader principle that merchant ships shall not 
be attacked except as a consequence of refusal to sub- 
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mit to visit and search, and shall not be destroyed 
unless the crew and passengers have been first placed 
in safety. That principle had been for decades one of 
the most completely recognized doctrines of interna- 
tional law; and it was Germany’s unblushing defiance 


of it, especially in the awful case of the Lusitania out- . 


rage, that brought down upon her the passionate con- 
demnation which culminated in our entry into the 
ranks of her enemies. It is impossible for the sub- 
marine to operate with any effect as a commerce de- 
stroyer without flagrant violation of the principle, now 
so solemnly reaffirmed by the unanimous action of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan; 
nor is there any reason to doubt that this, together 
with the recommendation of like action by all the other 
nations of the world, will go far towards removing the 
submarine from the position it has hitherto occupied 
in men’s minds as one of the greatest terrors to be 
considered in the event of any possible war. 

There would have been still greater cause for re- 
joicing if the Conference had adopted a resolution for- 
bidding altogether the building of submarine vessels. 
But after the stand which France had taken—regret- 
ably, though for reasons quite intelligible—it was 
manifestly out of the question to get her at this time 


‘to consent to more restriction in the matter of sub- 


marines than she has now actually approved. While, 
however, it was wise not to press the matter further 
as regards the action of the present Conference, would 
it not be an excellent thing for the United States and 
Japan to join Great Britain in a declaration that when- 
ever France and Italy are ready to favor the total 
abolition of the submarine, those three nations are 
prepared to unite with them in the same way in which 
they have united upon the principles of the Root reso- 
lutions? The present Conference, we all trust, is to 
be but the first of its kind; a clear prospect of the total 
abolition of the submarine would be a most welcome 
factor in the expectations which the approach of its 
next successor would arouse. 


Do Not Side-Track Siberia 


HE “revelations” of the Chita representatives at 
Washington provided a short-lived sensation. 
The documents which they gave out to the press, 
and which purported to show the existence of a deep- 
laid plot between France and Japan with reference to 
Siberia, were palpably forgeries and concoctions the 
basis for which was to be found either in entirely un- 
authorized pourparlers between irresponsible subor- 
dinates or legitimate transactions twisted so as to ap- 
pear something quite different from their plain intent. 
The prompt and unequivocal denials by the French and 
Japanese were at once accepted by Mr. Hughes and 
the incident closed. 

The Chita tactics were not unexpected. The Far 
Eastern Republic started off well a year ago on the 
basis of a popularly elected Constituent Assembly, and 
but for the continued Japanese occupation and the pres- 
sure of Semenov’s bands might have attained a con- 
siderable degree of stability as the expression of the will 
of the intelligent peasant population anxious to end the 
general lawlessness and to make orderly existence again 
Possible. But through fraud and coercion a small 
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minority of Communist adventurers obtained control 
and quickly established close relations with Moscow. 
Today terror reigns in Chita, though less openly than 
in the Soviet paradise. It was not strange, therefore, 
that the Chita delegates at Washington should employ 
characteristic Bolshevik methods, nor was it strange 
that the atmosphere of Washington should prove un- 
congenial to them. On the other hand, while these 
thinly-veneered Soviet agents—who, by the way, at 
once formed close connections with the pro-Bolshevik 
crowd in this country—have now thoroughly discredited 
themselves, they have, nevertheless, done a real service 
in directing public attention to Siberia, the crucial prob- 
lem of the Conference. This is the more important be- 
cause numerous inspired items in the press gave grounds 
for apprehension lest this vital question be side-tracked. 

Why this is a basic and fundamental issue upon 
which is conditioned the success or failure of the other 
settlements attempted by the Conference we have 
already set forth at length. Briefly, Siberia is an in- 
tegral part of Russia, inhabited by eleven million white 
people. It was a vast wilderness won to white civiliza- 
tion not by conquest but by pioneering and settlement. 
Its outlet upon the Pacific is not only an economic 
necessity to this large and increasing population, but 
of prime importance to the rest of the world. It is 
inconceivable that we can permit advantage to be taken 
of Russia’s present inability to defend herself in order 
to subject this white population to alien rule, shut off 
their outlet to the sea, or extort from them economic 
privileges. To do so would, in the first place, render 
inevitable a disastrous war, for Russia on her recovery 
would never give over the struggle until she had freed 
her Far Eastern territory from foreign domination. 
On the other hand, a restored Russia, firmly seated on 
the Pacific in dominions rightfully belonging to her, 
is the one guarantee that we have for the peace and 
security of China. 

The problem is not over-complicated. Its solution 
consists in the withdrawal of the Japanese military 
forces and administration from Russian territory, both 
in Eastern Siberia and Northern Sakhalin, uncondition- 
ally. For this we have a peculiar responsibility. Japan 
first entered Siberia for a specific purpose on the basis 
of a definite agreement with ourselves. Like ourselves, 
she unequivocally agreed not to interfere with Russia’s 
internal affairs and to withdraw when the objects of 
the expedition had been attained. She has violated this 
pledge and the Siberians rightly attribute to us a 
heavy share of the responsibility for Japan’s failure 
to withdraw when we did in accordance with our 
mutual understanding. Today Japan is treating the 
Maritime Province and Russian Sakhalin as conquered 
territory, abrogating Russian laws, seizing Russian 
property, public and private, subjecting the people to 
her own courts and administration, and acting in all 
ways as if she expected the tenure to be permanent. 

This high-handed military occupation of Siberia is 
undoubtedly the work and policy of the military party 
in Japan. The economic exploitation that accompanies 
it is the reward of their followers. All this we believe 
to be contrary to the policy and aspirations of the 
liberal party and of the Japanese delegates at the Con- 
ference. An exposure of the indefensible position main- 
tained and the excesses wrought, details of which are 
coming to hand nearly every day, should strengthen 
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the hands of these delegates in their efforts to reach a 
settlement just to Russia in accordance with the spirit 
of the Conference and the declaration of moral trus- 
teeship. The Conference must not dodge or push aside 
the question of Siberia. To do so would result eventually 
in undoing all its other important accomplishments. 


Philanthropic Silliness 


HREE Boston women of high standing in social- 
T betterment work undertook to test the correct- 
ness of the conclusions of the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission by an experiment per- 
formed upon their own persons. In the Commission's 
determination of twelve dollars a week as the minimum 
wage for working women, the allowance for food was 
$5.50, or 78 cents a day. This conclusion was, of 
course, based upon careful and extensive research; it 
may have been right, or it may have been wrong, but 
it unquestionably rested on facts about working 
women’s lives which had been seriously and honestly 
looked into by the Commission. These ladies, how- 
ever, in a spirit that did more credit to their hearts 
than their heads, undertook to arrive at the truth of 
the matter by the simple process of finding out what 
effect an expenditure of 78 cents a day for food would 
have upon themselves. One of them, it is reported, 
broke down utterly at the end of two days; the other 
two fared better, but nevertheless found a whole week 
of the trial more than they could endure without very 
serious consequences to their health. 

It does not seem to have occurred to any of the three 
that the sudden change from a mode of life wholly dif- 
ferent from that of a working girl—to say nothing of 
the way in which the 78 cents was spent—may have 
been sufficient explanation of what they experienced; 
and above all, the lady who gave out at the end of two 
days does not, so far as we are informed, appear to 
have realized the self-evident fact that she had proved 
too much. Inasmuch as we know very well that thou- 
sands of working girls do live on about the sum in 
question, and as we know equally well that practically 
none of them break down in two days as a consequence, 
it must be evident, to any person who stops to think 
for a moment, that the effect of the diet on them is 
wholly different from what it was on the well-inten- 
tioned lady who suffered so disastrous an injury in 
that short time. And as soon as one admits that there 
was a great difference, one is thrown entirely upon 
conjecture as to the amount of the difference—in other 
words, one is compelled to the conclusion that the test 
was no test at all. 

It may seem heartless to direct attention in such 
cold-blooded fashion to the plain logic and common- 
sense of a matter like this. But in reality it is the 
reverse of heartless. We should be as glad as anybody 
to have working women—and working men, for that 
matter—enjoying better food, better housing, better 
everything, than they actually get. But if a minimum 
wage law is to do as much good, and as little harm, as 
possible it must be administered in a spirit of scru- 
pulous regard for facts. The object of a minimum 
wage law is not to set a standard above which working 
people shall not rise, but to set a limit below which 
they shall not be permitted to fall. No matters where 
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that limit may be placed, the danger must always be 
considered that it may result in causing a certain num- 
ber of persons to have no employment at all, instead 
of having employment at low wages. If the limit is 
fixed by sentimental considerations, or by reference 
to standards which have no practical relation to the 
facts, that danger is very greatly increased. Philan- 
thropic good intentions are no substitute for sound 
sense, or for genuine and competent inquiry. 


Equality Before the Law 


HE Supreme Court’s recent decision—a five-to- 
T four decision—that the Arizona anti-injunction 
law violates the guarantees of the Federal Con- 
stitution is the latest in a series of decisions tending 
to establish clearly and firmly the generally accepted 
American doctrine that all men are entitled to equal 
access to the law of the land and equal protection by it. 


The Court’s preceding decision that intimidation by . 


picketing is unlawful was essentially another assertion 
of the same point—equality before the law. So also 
was its decision in the Duplex case last winter, that 
a secondary boycott interfering with interstate com- 
merce is illegal, in spite of the one-time supposed 
sanctions of the Clayton Act. The Clayton Act was 
supposed to be, and the anti-injunction laws in seven 
or eight of the States were in fact, in diametrical op- 
position to the principle of equality before the law. 
The main ground of dissent from these three decisions 
of the Supreme Court majority by Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis has been that the just rights of bodies of 
organized workers cannot be realized except by giving 
them the favored position before the law which the 
Court has steadfastly refused to sanction. 

The implications of that dissenting view are far 
more sweeping than is generally realized. If hitherto 
recognized property rights of free contract and free 
labor must be diminished or abolished whenever they 
interfere with the purposes of organized labor bodies, 
it should be plain that that course will result in the 
compulsory unionizing of practically all workers. The 
policies overruled in the three decisions noted would 
fully suffice, if given free play, to force the ultimate 
unionizing of all American workers. Doubtless there 
are many who will say that such a result is desirable. 
In England, that result has followed the passage of 
the Trades Disputes Act some fifteen years ago; and 
in that respect England has often been cited as a model 
for this country. 

We believe it to be the fact, however, that the pre- 
ponderance of American opinion, even among working- 
men, is against legalizing the means of such compulsory 
and wholesale unionizing. And both for workers and 
for those outside the manual crafts, the wide existence 
of tyranny and corruption in labor organizations—an 
evil far wider than is exposed to the general public, 
but already offensively evident—is a powerful argu- 
ment against putting special privileges into the hands 
of the labor leaders. 

If, then, we reject the idea of wholesale compulsory 
unionizing a l’Anglais through the special legal privi- 
leges by which union leaders seek to accomplish it, we 
are seemingly bound to welcome, on large social grounds, 
a policy of establishing equal legal rights and obliga- 
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tions for all men. This is the policy expressed in the 
three decisions we are discussing. It must be admitted, 
however, that there is room for serious doubt (a doubt 
which explains the close division of the court) whether 
the guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment should 
be construed as forbidding such legislation as that 
which the Arizona decision of the Supreme Court has 
declared invalid. That as a matter of substantial fact 
—apart from the juristic question of the limits of State 
legislative power—those guarantees were violated in 
the Arizona case seems, on the other hand, plain 
enough; for what they assert is, in essence, that no 
man shall suffer loss of property without having his 
“day in court,” and that the law shall treat all men 
alike. 

The Arizona restaurant keeper’s business was de- 
stroyed by union picketing, interference with custom- 
ers, and boycotting supported by threats against those 
of the public who should continue to patronize the 
place. This employer’s business was progressively 
ruined from the time the union campaign began; yet 
the Arizona Supreme Court held that under the State’s 
anti-injunction law he was not entitled to the only 
effective relief—an injunction forbidding the union 
practices until the rights of the matter could be tried 
in court. The nature of this ruling will be clear when 
it is stated in affirmative terms harmonizing with the 
Arizona court’s decision, as thus: A labor union may 
lawfully destroy the business prosperity of an em- 
ployer with whom it has a wage dispute by any means 
short of criminal violence. It would seem that this is 
taking property without due process of law. The in- 
equality that is also forbidden by the Fourteenth 
Amendment likewise appears from the terms of the 
Arizona statute; employers of labor have the same 
property rights as all others in Arizona until they are 
involved in a wage dispute with a fighting labor organ- 
ization. But so long as the contest over wages lasts,. 
and only so long, they are stripped of certain property 
rights possessed by all others in the State, and even by 
themselves before and after the wage contest. 

It should not be overlooked that the anti-injunction 
laws favored by Mr. Gompers and his associates are 
quite capable of being turned against the workingman 
himself. One of the landmarks in this controversy is 
the decision of the Massachusetts Supreme Court hold- 
ing unconstitutional the anti-injunction law passed in 
that State a few years ago. The case arose over the 
attempt of the hod-carriers belonging to the Federa- 
tion of Labor, by strikes and threats against employ- 
ers, to break up the I. W. W. organization of hod- 
carriers by keeping them out of employment. The 
I, W. W. appealed to the courts for an injunction 
against interference. In ruling that the I. W. W. men 
were entitled to an injunction, and that the law forbid- 
ding it was unconstitutional, the Massachusetts court 
said: 

That a man cannot resort to equity respecting his property 

right to work simply because he is a laboring man, and that 

he cannot have the benefit of an injunction when such rem- 

edies are open freely to owners of other kinds of property, 

needs scarcely more than statement to demonstrate that such 

a man is not guarded in his property rights under the law to 

the same extent as others. 

It may be that the eternal fitness of things required 
that those I. W. W. hod-men should merge with and 
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submit to the Federation carriers. We have no tender- 
ness for the I. W. W. But it is pertinent to point out 
that this attempted.compulsion by the Federation hod- 
men, under the supposed protection of the anti-injunc- 
tion law, is a perfect type and example of the compul- 
sion that would spring up all over the country if the 
Gompers anti-injunction programme and other class 
inequalities became the national policy. The policy of 
equal rights is the safer one for all. 


The Golden Rule Working Well 


EWS is not altogether synonymous with unpleas- 
antness. The New Year’s Day announcement 
that the employees of the Nash Clothing Company in 
Cincinnati, whose president is known as “Golden Rule” 
Nash, have, at the instance of their employer and fel- 
low stock-holder, adopted for the present year a ten 
per cent. increase in wages and a forty-hour week 
instead of a forty-four hour week, is the kind of thing 
which makes newspaper reading a pleasure instead of 
the pain it so often is. One swallow does not make a 
summer; but every instance of success in such relations 
of friendship and mutual helpfulness as seem to exist 
in this establishment affords substantial encourage- 
ment to those who hope for improvement in industrial 
relations. It is not compulsory legislation, but the 
actual working out of well thought out plans, volun- 
tarilx, adopted by employers and employed, that holds 
out the best hope of progress. 


Debs 


N most of the comments that have been made upon 
the freeing of Debs after he had served only 
about one-third of his ten years’ sentence, an essential 
distinction has been lost sight of or insufficiently recog- 
nized. Debs was convicted, and sentenced to punish- 
ment, not for preaching revolutionary doctrines, but 
for active hostility to the Government in time of war. 
By his speeches he did all that lay in his power to 
prevent the United States from putting forth its 
strength in the conflict; in other words, to bring about 
the nation’s defeat. It has been the custom of all 
nations, after the stress of war was over, to exercise 
clemency in such cases, provided the man’s character 
and sincerity were worthy of respect. It is a fair 
presumption that a sentence which is entirely just; and 
which seems entirely reasonable in time of war, will 
seem more than the requirements of justice demand 
when the danger is past and feeling has recovered from 
the high tension of war-time. The termination of 
Debs’s imprisonment when he had served three years 
of his sentence was a reasonable act, in accord with 
the usual practice of humane nations in modern times. 
The fact that he is a radical Socialist was very prop- 
erly not allowed to prevent the act of clemency. He 
was not required, and should not have been required, 
to recant his Socialistic principles. We do, however, 
regret very much that the President should have seen 
fit to receive Debs at the White House. His release 
was an act of mercy, implying no condonation of the 
offense for which he was convicted; the personal atten- 
tion shown him by the Chief Magistrate of the Republic 
could not help conveying the impression of such con- 
donation, a thing to be most seriously deplored. 
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The Conference 
The Submarine Again 

E reported last week the failure of the British dele- 
gation to persuade the Conference to abolish the 
submarine; the rejection by the Japanese and Italian dele- 
gations of Mr. Hughes’s new proposal of submarine tonnage 
allowances; and, finally, the announcement by the French 
delegation that the French Government refused to accept a 
submarine tonnage allowance of less than 90,000 or an al- 
lowance of “auxiliary surface combatant craft” less than 
330,000 tons. It was generally felt that the French decision 
had completely defeated that part of the original Hughes 
plan (see our issue of November 26) which dealt with sub- 
marines and “auxiliary surface combatant craft.” For, 
should the French add to their present submarine tonnage 
of approximately 30,000, 60,000 more tons of improved 
types of submarine, the other Powers could not forgo the 
right to build accordingly; whence the prospect of a sub- 
marine race in lieu of the abandoned capital ship race. 
Worse than that, the British (and others in less degree) 
would be constrained to undertake a huge programme of 
anti-submarine construction. What, then, of the economies 
proposed through the scrapping of capital ships and the 

capital ship construction holiday? 

The Conference was thus in its darkest moment, when a 
light appeared. Mr. Root offered two resolutions. The 
first merely restates in simple language those existing hu- 
mane provisions of the laws of war which prescribe the be- 
haviour of combatant craft toward merchant vessels, and 
which particularly contemplate the safety of non-combat- 
ants; it asserts with emphasis the fact that submarines fall 
under the prescription of those rules. To this resolution all 
the conferees, of course, agreed. 

The second resolution goes much farther. It would alto- 
gether ban use of the submarine as a commerce destroyer by 
any of the Big Five; would make such use by any person in 
the service of any of the five Powers an act of piracy. It 
would invite the assent of other Powers, with a view to ulti- 
mately making such prohibition and such piratical definition 
articles of international law. To this startling resolution 
the British delegation assented at once “in principle”; the 
other delegations must consult their Governments. Answers 
from Tokyo and Rome are still awaited; the French Govern- 
ment has assented “in principle.” 

The resolution is now in process of redrafting by a sub- 
committee. The French, with typical logicality, demand 
that the resolution in its final form shall be precise and 
comprehensive. It must, for example, define “merchant 
ship.” Should a merchant ship (in view especially of its 
immunity from attack by submarines) be allowed to carry 
armament; should it not by virtue of such armament enter 
the category of combatant craft? In the latter case, it 
would be easy to mask light guns, and the submarine, being 
forbidden to halt and search merchant vessels, might, 
through excess of scruple, not merely be estopped from 
making a proper bag, but might be destroyed. Should com- 
batant craft, then, be allowed to mask their character? May 
merchant ships run down submarines? Is a submarine to 
be forbidden to attack a merchant ship employed as a mine- 
layer? Is the prohibition respecting the submarine to be 
carried to the point that the submarine may not be used for 
commercial blockade? Is a merchant ship attempting to 


run a blockade to be immune from submarine attack? The 
French say that these and other like questions must be 
answered in the redrafted Root resolution or in. separate 
determinations of the Conference (such as rules to govern 


action of and action toward merchant craft in time of war | 


and their conversion to warcraft) before they will vote the 
resolution. This attitude is not obstructive, and it is said 
that Mr. Root does not so regard it. 

The prompt and cordial French acceptance of the second 
Root resolution “in principle” gives the lie to the charge, so 
loudly asserted by some British and American journals, that 
the French have deliberately and in the spirit of Potsdam 
opposed themselves to the humanitarian aims of the Con- 
ference. The French may be wrong in their high estimate 
of the defensive value of the submarine, and they may have 
been ill-advised in their naval demands, but it is clear that 
they were sincere in their indignant and passionate asser- 
tion that they never entertained the thought of using the 
submarine in the German way. 

If the submarine is not to be abolished, Mr. Root has done 
the next best thing (for there is little doubt that his second 
resolution will be so redrafted as to be acceptable), and so 
shares with Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour the chief honors 
of the Conference. Many think, not without reason, that 
the submarine 
will soon receive 
the coup de grace. 
Lloyd George 
might make one 
of the conditions 
of granting the 
alliance the 
French so much 
desire (% e.,, 
promise of Brit- 
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man aggression), hi 4 iy f 
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[As we go to press, we learn that the Big Five have voted 
the two Root resolutions, redrafted so as to form three reso- 
lutions, but so as to exclude the definition of violation of the 
law governing the behaviour of submarines toward mer- 
chant ships as an act of piracy. Such piratical definition 
will be presented as a fourth resolution and voted on later. 
The Italians, to their honor, fought for a definition of ‘“mer- 
chant ship”; strangely enough, the French did not stick 
for such a definition. It seems to us great pity, and to very 
greatly reduce the value of the resolutions, that it should 
be left to each nation to determine the answer to the ques- 
tion: “When is a merchant ship not a merchant ship” (i. e., 
through the extent and character of its armament)? We 
hope the French and Italians will insist on determination 
of this important matter before the Conference breaks up. 
Baron Kato raised the question whether submarines might 
be used for commercial blockade, but withdrew it “in the 
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interest of harmony.” The British tried to persuade the 
conferees to add a pledge not to use aircraft bombs against 
merchant vessels, but failed. It is difficult to see why mer- 
chant ships should not have the same immunity from attack 
by aircraft as from attack by submarines; but such im- 
munity should be granted by a separate resolution.] 


The Five-Power Treaty 


The Five-Power Naval Treaty is nearing completion. 
When it is published, the reader will be interested to com- 
pare it with the original Hughes plan (see our issue of 
November 26). The original capital ship programme is 
substantially realized; it is enlarged to fix allowances for 
France and Italy. Indulgence of Japan’s passionate wish 
to retain her beloved Mutsu mars the naval holiday. In 
consequence the United States is permitted to complete and 
retain two post-Jutland ships, scrapping two older vessels; 
and Britain is allowed to build two projected super-Hoods 
within the holiday period, scrapping four old ships. France 
also is allowed to build several capital ships within the 
holiday period, in response to her just plea that she aban- 
doned an important construction programme during the 
war for the common good, in consequence of which her 
ships are now obsolescent. The ultimate tonnage allow- 
ances will be: 525,000 tons for Britain; 525,000 tons for 
the United States; 315,000 for Japan; 175,000 for France; 
175,000 for Italy; the ratio being 5—5—3—1.87—1.87. 
No ship of war shall carry guns of calibre greater than 
sixteen-inch (an important new provision). Capital ships 
may not be built by parties to the treaty for other Powers. 
[We presume the same as to airplane carriers. ] 

The entire original programme relating to submarines 
and “auxiliary surface combatant. craft” goes by the 
board. It is not even forbidden to the signatory Powers 
to construct such vessels for other Powers. The subject of 
the submarine has been exhaustively treated by us. We 
may add that if, as seems probable, the submarine is abol- 
ished in the near future, an agreement is likely to follow 
as to limitation of “auxiliary surface combatant craft.” A 
very important new provision limits the size of all warcraft 
built in future, except capital ships and airplane carriers, 
to 10,000 tons, and limits the calibre of guns carried by 
any such craft to eight-inch. 

The original programme for airplane carriers has been 
considerably modified. The allowances in that programme 
were too small; 
proportional _al- 
lowances for 
France and Italy 
would give them 
only one carrier 
each, which would 
be manifestly ab- 
surd. The allow- 
ances agreed on 
are: 135,000 tons 
for Great Brit- 
ain; 135,000 for 
the United 
States; 81,000 for 
Japan;-60,000 for 
é France; 60,000 
Thomas _ for Italy. Exist- 

Which is safer, weapons or friends? ing airplane car- 

riers are not con- 
Sidered in the allowances, being regarded as merely ex- 
perimental. The new provision limiting the size of air- 
Plane carriers to 27,000 tons, is easily one of the most im- 
portant provisions in the treaty. 

It remains to see what the treaty shall*provide concern- 
ing aircraft, revision of the laws of war, and the “new 
agencies” of warfare; the “leaks” indicate small accom- 
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‘plishment by the subcommittees appointed to consider these 
matters. 


China, Etc. 

The negotiation on Shantung, which was suspended on 
December 20, unto such time as the decision of Tokyo upon 
the last Chinese proposal should be known, was resumed on 
January 4 at the request of the Japanese delegation, who 
had at last received 
instructions from =" 
Tokyo. Report has 
it that those in- 
structions were to 
stand pat, which 
they did. The Chi- 
nese did likewise; 
therefore the dead- 
lock continues. Sus- 
picion grows that 
the Japanese are 
using the Shan- 
tung issue as a 
pawn in the Man- 
churian game; that 
their instructions 
really permit full 
compliance with 
the Chinese de- 
mands_ provided 
such compliance 
may be necessary or valuable to Japan in connection with 
the issue of Manchuria and the Twenty-one Demands. 

The Committee on Pacific and Far Easterr. questions met 
again on the 5th. The question asks itself: Will the Jap- 
anese, constrained to assert in committee their attitude re- 
specting Manchuria and the Twenty-one Demands, consent 
to grant China’s Shantung demands on condition that the 
Committee sanction Japan’s Manchurian policy or let the 
subject alone? 


And after Manchuria, Siberia? That is another story, 
and a very strange and complicated one. 


[We have before us, as we go to press, the report of the 
January 5 meeting of the Committee on Pacific and Far 
Eastern Questions. Subcommittee recommendations con- 
cerning Chinese customs duties and concerning foreign 
troops in China were submitted and adopted. The recom- 
mendations of Mr. Underwood’s committee provide for 
gradual revision of customs dutieS such as to almost double 
the present yield. The likin, of course, is to be abolished. 
The Chinese Government is advised to take steps to reduce 
the military forces of the Tuchuns, which are a terrible 
drain on the public revenue. Nothing is said about tariff 
autonomy; an omission which Mr. Koo in a very fine speech 
protests. Mr. Underwood’s reply to that protest: admirably 
sums up the general Conference position on Chinese ques- - 
tions: 


I do not think there was any doubt in the minds of the 
men on the subcommittee as to the question that if China at 
present had the unlimited control of levying taxes at the 
Customs House, in view of the unsettled conditions now ex- 
isting in China, it would probably work, in the end, to China’s 
detriment and to the injury of the world. I am sure there 
was no desire on the part of the other powers to be selfish, 
or pot to recognize the full sovereignty of China, and I 
only arose to say this, that if I am a judge of the situation, 
a judge of the temper of conditions in the balance of the 
world, I feel sure that when China herself establishes a par- 
liamentary government of all the provinces of China and 
dispenses with the military control that now exists in many 
of the provinces of China, so that the outside powers may 
feel that they are dealing with:a government that has entire 
and absolute and free control of the situation, China can 
expect to realize the great ideals of sovereignty that she 
asks for at this table. 

















The London Daily Express 
Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him well. 


The report concerning foreign troops in China recom- 
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mends that that issue be referred to a committee to consist 
of three representatives of the Chinese Government and the 
diplomatic representatives of the other eight powers repre- 
sented in the Conference; said committee to investigate the 
facts and report their opinions thereon to the several Gov- 
ernments, which Governments are at liberty individually to 
accept or reject “all or any of the findings of fact or opin- 
ions.” The “reaction” of Mr. Koo to this report (which, 
like the report on customs duties, was unanimously ap- 
proved by the delegates of the eight powers, China not vot- 
ing) was not enthusiastic; we do not blame Mr. Koo. 


The Irish Situation 


N January 3 the Dail Eireann resumed discussion of 
QO the London agreement, which discussion has been of 
an extreme bitterness. Mr. de Valera has declared his in- 
tention of offering as an amendment to the. motion for 
ratification of the London agreement an alternative agree- 
ment which omits the oath of allegiance, and of which the 
more important paragraphs are the following: 


Status of Ireland—-That the legislative, executive and 
judicial authority of Ireland shall be derived solely from the 
people of Ireland. 

Terms of Association—That for the purpose of common 
concern Ireland shall be associated with the states of the 
British Commonwealth, namely, the Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain, the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, the Dominion of New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa. 

That when acting as an associate, the rights, status and 
privileges of Ireland shall in no respect be less than those 
enjoyed by any other component States of the British Com- 
monwealth; that the matters of common concern shall in- 
clude defense, peace, war, political treaties and all matters 
now treated as of common concern among the States ofthe 
British Commonwealth, and that in these matters there shall 
be between Ireland and the States of the British Common- 
wealth such concerted action founded on consultation as the 
several governments may determine. 

That in virtue of this association of Ireland with the 
States of the British Commonwealth, the citizens of Ireland 
in any of these States shall not be subject to any disabil- 
ities which a citizen of one of the component States of the 
British Commonwealth would not be subject to, and recipro- 
cally for the citizens of these States in Ireland. 

That for the purposes of the association, Ireland shall 
recognize his Britannic Majesty as head of the association. 


Ski-racing at Lake Placid 





That so far as her resources permit, Ireland shall provide 
for her own defense by sea, land and air, shall repel by force 
any attempt by a foreign power to violate the integrity of 
her soil or territorial waters, or to use them for any purpose 
hostile to Great Britain and the other associated States. 

The reader may judge for himself whether this “alter- 
native agreement” proposes advantages sufficiently greater 
than those proposed by the London agreement, to justify 
the rejection of the latter, with the probable consequence 
of renewed war and utter ruin of Ireland. (The London 
agreement is printed in our issue of December 17). Itisa 
nice parliamentary point, apparently not yet decided, 
whether the amendment is in order. Should Mr. de 
Valera be allowed to submit it and should it be voted by 
the Dail, the hurly-burly will be on again. 


The Supreme Council Meets 


S we write (on the 5th), the Supreme Council is meet- 

ing at Cannes. The New York Times gives the fol- 

lowing as “the gist” of a statement made by M. Briand 
when leaving Paris for Cannes: 

The key to the whole European situation is France’s 
safety. Let there first of all be a compact or alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and France—a compact which we of- 
fered and asked for, but have not obtained. 

Such a compact would be the platform on which the recon- 
struction of Europe could best be based. It would also be 
the best proof that our naval building program is not, and 
never can be, directed against our English friends. 

To such a compact other alliances, embracing our other 
allies, might be attached, perhaps in the form of the Pacific 
compact. But a Franco-British compact must be the kernel, 


the basis of them all. 

In return for such an alliance, how far will Briand go 
with Lloyd George in his plan for the reconstruction of 
Europe? Not less important: How far will the National- 
ist group in the French Chamber allow Briand to go? What 
is that plan? 

Cannes, the Dail debate, the Washington Conference ;— 
the news of the coming week will be varied and interesting. 
The Supreme Council must give some consideration to the 
Turkish Question. That is in itself a very great question, 
but it is dwarfed by the other stupendous issues which loom 


at Cannes. 
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Cabbages and Kings 
By Henry W. Bunn 


Chinese Achievement 


HAT is to become of China? What is to be the fu- 
ture of that race, the most numerous in the 

\ \ world, one of the most capable, physically and 
mentally? Will China proceed (I will not say “progress’’) 
to a democracy in the American sense; or will she relapse to 
an empire based on the parental principle; or will some 
mean be found which, while providing efficient adminis- 
tration and a strong central authority, while adopting 
whatever is truly admirable in western systems, will yet 
be found conformable to the Chinese psychology? Or are 
we to expect a complete break with the past; a period of 
disintegration, of chaos, to end one knows not how? Stir 
’em up, and then ’ware the Chinese; for, as I observed, 
they are one of the great races, hardly surpassed in men- 
tal and physical capacity. 

Some few enlightened persons excepted, the Western 
attitude towards China and the Chinese is one of superior- 
ity or condescension, or one of rather amused contempt. 
Either attitude is absurd, and due to ignorance. 

To be sure, there have been great western Sinologues, 
such as Wells Williams, Legge, Giles, de Maillac, Cha- 
vannes, and St. Denys. But there is no adequate history 
of China in the English language. The in many ways in- 
comparable achievements of the Chinese in poetry, paint- 
ing, pottery, philosophy, etc., have not been brought home 
to the general Western mind. The ordinary Westerner of 
average culture has a fairly just notion of the “glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome,” of the im- 
portance of Byzantine mosaics, of Gothic architecture, of 
Dutch paintings; of the achievements of Chinese genius 
he knows little or nothing. 

Alas! the Hellenic and Roman races are clean submerged, 
obliterated quite; but the Chinese race subsists, practically 
unchanged, capable, under happy conditions, of artistic 
achievements equal to those of the past. And those artistic 
achievements of the past, in the view of competent judges, 
rank with those of any other race. 

Yet gradually (though known to few) there is developing 
a competent body of Western criticism of things Chinese: 
which criticism finds in the Sung landscape painters a spir- 
itual interpretation of Nature more profound than Words- 
worth’s; which discovers in the author of that historical 
romance, the “San Kuo Chih,” a romantic genius not so in- 
ferior to Sir Walter Scott’s; in the creator of the “Hung Lou 
Méng” a gift for plot, for varied incident, for depiction of 
character, nearly suggesting Fielding; in P‘u Sungling a 
congener of De Maupassant; which is fain to admit that 
even Emerson might have got from Chuang Tzu both delight 
and instruction; that the horses of Han Kan and Chao 
Méng-fu are quite as notable achievements as Raeburn’s 
dogs; that one could not be criticised for finding the “Annals 
of Lu” (originally compiled by Confucius, and enlarged and 
artistically transformed by Tso K‘iu-ming) more enjoyable 
than Froissart; which derives from Sun Wu’s “Art of War” 
(sixth century B. C.), with its delightful illustrations, more 
entertainment and, indeed, edification, than from any mod- 
ern military treatise; and to which is revealed the fact that 
in the most delicate and difficult of all provinces of art, the 
Art of Symbolism, the Chinese have achieved unique suc- 
cess. Western Symbolism almost invariably has an obfus- 
cating and refrigerating effect. But gaze upon a tiger by 
Chao Tan Lin, a bamboo by Wu Chén, or a plum tree by 
Lu Fu. The symbol and the thing symbolized become one, 
never afterward to be dissociated in the mind’s eye. The 
plum petal is virginal purity. 

It would indeed be a much wiser, a much more cultivated 


world to which Ssu-ma Ch‘ien should be as familiar a name 
as Macaulay; Ma Lin as Corot; Chuang Tzu as Plato; Po 
Chii-i as Horace; Wu Taotzii as Raphael. A world which 
should recognize (what is in fact the truth) that in philos- 
ophy, in history, in the novel, in the short story, in 
poetry, in painting, in manners, in the cuisine, in 
the supreme of arts, the Art of Living, the best Chinese 
achievement generally equals, often surpasses, the best 
Western achievement; such a world would be immensely 
wiser and more liberal than our present one. 


“Margot” 

Mrs. Asquith (“Margot”) is due in New York this 
month for a lecture tour of the States. A curious in- 
stance of American enterprise is the formation (against 
her coming) of an American company to insure reputa- 
tions. On inquiry at the office of the company, I learned 
that everyone entered in the American “Who’s Who” had 
applied for insurance, but that at least 50 per cent. were 
being rejected as too hazardous risks. 


The Oedenburg Plébiscite 

The so-called plébiscite in the city of Oedenburg and a 
small surrounding area went overwhelmingly in favor of 
union with Hungary. Plébiscite in this case meant a vote 
of the people to the same degree that “prohibition” in 
Chicago means an end to bibation. According to my in- 
formation, the Hungarian bandits in control at Oedenburg 
evicted all the resolute Austro-Germans from the plébiscite 
area and terrorized those who remained. The Allies never 
acted more meanly or timidly than in the Burgenland 
business. 

Portuguese Cabinets 


“The Portuguese Cabinet is out.”—Well, what of it? 
Portuguese cabinets are always just. going out or just com- 
ing in, their tenure of office being “momentany as a sound, 
brief as the lightning in the collied night.” Yet the peas- 
antry, i. e., the bulk of the people, are perhaps the happiest 
in the world. 


Modest and Veracious 
Mayor Hylan issued the following New Year’s Greeting: 
City of New York. 
Office of the Mayor. 
NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 
To the people of the City of New York: 

“T like to see a man proud of the place in which he lives.” 
Those are the words of Abraham Lincoln. They have a 
particular pertinency for all New Yorkers. 

There is much to be proud of in the City of New York. 
It is a clean city—morally, as well as physically. It is 
admittedly the best governed, the healthiest, the most pro- 
gressive, the most intellectual and the richest city in the 
world. 

The above deserves praise for its modesty and meticu- 


lous veracity. 


An Important Event 
One of the most important of recent events is the pub- 
lication of “Fir-Flower Tablets,” a volume of translations 
from the Chinese; 7. e., poems literally translated into Eng- 
lish prose by Florence Ayscough and transmuted therefrom 
into English poetry by Amy Lowell. 
If you don’t believe it, read the following: 
AUTUMN: RIVER SONG 
ON THE BROAD REACH 
By Li T’ai-po 
In the clear green water—the shimmering moon. 
In the moonlight—white herons flying. 
A young man hears a girl plucking water-chestnuts ; 
They paddle home together through the night, singing. 
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J. P., on Matrimony 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


been reading one of the recent realistic novels, but 
he put down the book and swung his swivel chair 
to give ear to Court-officer Durfey. 

“If it please your honor,” said Durfey, grinning as he 
indicated the young man and woman standing just inside 
the court-room door, “them kids would like to be joined 
together by the holy bonds of matrimony.” 

“By the what?” asked Judge Hooper. 

“By the holy bonds of matrimony,” repeated Durfey. 

“Durfey,” said Judge Hooper severely, “you disgrace 
this court by coming to me with such a request. You are 
a hopeless back-number, Durfey. I have been reading 
this book and others of the same breed and I am educated. 
The petition is rejected until it is amended by the elimina- 
tion of ‘holy’ and ‘bonds.’ And while you are about it, 
Durfey, you might as well 
eliminate the ‘matrimony.’ 


O: eminent jurist, Justice of the Peace Hooper, had 


way, you think it is real. Because they have children and 
love them, and homes and are happy in them, you think 
that is real and exists. You’re wrong! Because you can 
see for yourself that nearly everyone is still decent you 
think nearly everyone is still decent. You’re wrong, Dur- 
fey! There’s nothing real but what is set down in the 
realists’ novel books. The novel writers say so and they 
ought to know; they wrote the books. And they get the 
royalties on them, Durfey. 

“It is time you learned, Durfey, that all marriage is of 
two sorts, the real and the unreal. There’s the real kind, 
that is told about in the books I’d be ashamed to read 
aloud to my wife, and there’s the kind everybody outside 
of those books is living day by day in the strange misap- 
prehension that it exists. It does not; those bonny boys, 
the realists, could tell you so. It never did. It is noth- 

- ing but cheap romantic fic- 
tion nonsense of the old and 





According to the best real- 
ists there is no such thing. 
What these young folks 
want is a license to commit 
divorce.” 

“Well, I dunno,” said Dur- 
fey. “They said they want- 
ed to be married.” 

“Married!” exclaimed 
Judge Hooper. “And have 
they properly prepared for 
the muss? Have they read 
the guide-books? Have they 
perused the volumes pro- 
“duced by the bright young 
minds of the day—some of 
them almost through cut- 
ting their eye teeth—on the 
lives and crimes of two 
hearts that beat as one? 
Do they know how modern 
married life is conducted in 
the best realistic novels? 





forgotten school. You can’t 
be real unless you are drunk, 
disorderly, or indecent. 

“I bet you don’t know 
whether Freud is a cloak- 
and-suit maker or one of the 
men let out of jail when 
Debs was. I bet you don’t 
know that if you eat the 
three pieces of mince pie you 
find in the ice-box before 
going to bed and dream of 
an elephant sitting on your 
stomach the only hope for 
you is to cart your repressed 
emotion next door and get 
rid of it by eloping with the 
lady of the house or anyone 
else that uses a lip-stick. 

“T honor these young real- 
ists, Durfey. They are 
sworn to tell the truth and 
they’ll do it, whether it is 
the truth or not, so long as 








“They do not, Durfey! I 
can see by the look of them 


they should be. Their mar- 

ried life would be a mid- 

Victorian disgrace. The poor untutored things are liable 
to live together in helpful amity and decency for the rest 
of their lives. They don’t know what’s what in the best 
realistic circles. 

“And you are no better thai they are, Durfey. You 
don’t conduct yourself with the opprobrium and shameless- 
ness due from a husband having easy access to the fiction 
shelves of the Riverbank Public Library. Not once have 
you asked me for time off to elope with your neighbor’s 
wife. How can you expect to brighten your home with 
the proper grade of bigamy and adultery if you don’t read 
the instruction books our younger set of literati are sitting 
up nights to write for you? I’ll bet the moral atmosphere 
of your home wouldn’t so much as poison a canary, let 
alone qualify the goldfish to be interesting witnesses in a 
divorce court. You’re a dead one, Durfey! 

“The trouble with you, Durfey, is that you are bone- 
headed and can’t take in the truth when it is spilled on 
you. You go here and you go there and you see ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of your friends and neighbors living 
in married love and content and, in your poor untutored 





that they are no worse than y 1b 1 ei any eg disorderl ind 
ou cant be real untess vou-are drunk, disorderty or in ecent most of them can’t smell any- 





it smells strong enough to 
penetrate their nostrils, but 


thing weaker than a dead 

cabbage. Not one of them but will fearlessly call a spade 
a manure fork. Not one but is ready, at whatever cost to 
the publisher, to describe life as he sees it from the bottom 
of his own garbage can. Shoulder to shoulder they march 
dauntlessly across any intervening flower-beds to unlimber 
their typewriters on top of the garbage dump. 

“Their imperishable works, Durfey, will last forever. 
I would mention the names of a few of them but unfor- 
tunately they have slipped my memory. They have estab- 
lished a school of literature that will never decay, or not 
until five o’clock tomorrow—or was it eight o’clock yester- 
day? They carry the glad tidings that ’tis only interest- 
ing to be vile and that if the husband is not a bad egg the 
wife is sure to be, if not both. If you’re not, your wife is.” 

Durfey flushed. 

“That’s not so, your honor,” he said. 

“What! What!” exclaimed Judge Hooper. “You don’t 
believe me?” ‘ 

“No, sir; I know better,” said Durfey. 

“Well, maybe that’s why we don’t take much stock in these 
realists, Durfey; maybe we know better,” said the judge.” 
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New Books and Old 


N the afternoon of New Year’s 
.Day—it was bitter cold and in- 
doors was much pleasanter than out— 
a man stood looking at his bookcase. 
He was what the short-story writers 
might have called the Very Tired Man. 
But he was not really tired; it would 
be more correct to give him an Indian 
name, and call him Man-Tired-of-Mod- 
ern-Novels. He was tired of novels of 
the Kitchen Sink School, and of novels 
of the Mud Puddle School; he was 
tired of reading about rotters ac- 
claimed as “intellectuals,” and of 
slackers whose little speeches and ac- 
tions were advertised as “the cry of 
American youth”; he was tired of long 
and careful descriptions of somebody’s 
repulsive table manners and somebody 
else’s minor uncleanlinesses which 
should be proclaimed “fearless real- 
ism” and “brave facing of the facts of 
life.’ Having a regard for genuine 
realism, for liberalism and progress, 
he was somewhat weary of the writers 
and critics who are trying to steer 
American letters into a narrow rut, to 
prescribe for the writers of novels a 
set of rules which were tried and dis- 
carded fifty years ago. To him it was 
an absurd spectacle to observe Ameri- 
can writers, frantically insisting upon 
their own youth and rebelliousness, 
but arraying themselves now in the 
dingy velveteens of Oscar Wilde, now 
in the wornout duds of Emile Zola, 
and now in the sackcloth of second-rate 
Russian pessimism. 


Looking at a shelf of novels, with a 
realization that any one of them which 
purported to be about America would 
only turn out a second-hand picture of 
Lithuania, he happened upon a book 
which a week or two before he had 
set aside. He had, for some reason or 
other, an impression that it might turn 
out to be interesting. It was without 
preface or dedication or announce- 
ment of other writings by the author. 
The title page said: “Enter Jerry,” by 
Edwin Meade Robinson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. And that 
was all. Afterwards, he wished that 
the publishers had let it go out 
entirely on its own merits, with- 
out even the conventional blurb on 
the jacket. For three or four hours 
later, when he had put “Enter Jerry” 
back on the shelves, he went out to the 
pantry and poured himself out a glass 
of—I mean, he made a cup of tea, 
came back and sat down in an easy 
chair. He lighted a cigarette, raised 
his glass—I mean his teacup—toward 
the book, and said: “Mr. Robinson, I 
drink your health: yours and your 
book! I hope it will give a great many 
other people the pleasure it has given 
me. I was getting despondent; I 
thought no more novels would be writ- 
ten except in the futuristic school of 
prose, and in the cubist school of pa- 
triotism. It was Mr. Roosevelt who 
originated that phrase—how all the 
characters in these books, the Erik 
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Dorns and the Three Soldiers would 
sneer at him! He talked a good deal 
about duty; while they were forever 
whining about their rights, so they 
would naturally be contemptuous of 
him. But they are contemptuous of 
everything, for that matter—that is 
what marks them as the ‘intelligenzia.’ 
Jerry’s political consciousness seems to 
have begun with the nomination of 
Benjamin Harrison; the reference to 
that campaign was one of the many 
things in your book which made me 
chuckle. It seems long ago! Now- 
adays, I can only think of that re- 
spected President as a pouter-pigeon 
of a little man, with a grey beard. 
But I knew some boys who—a thou- 
sand miles from Hawbush, Indiana, 
where Jerry lived—became- excited, 
too, and marched about at night with 
torches, and spilt kerosene on each 
other’s clothes, and were pelted with 
mud by a lot of little Irish boys (who 
favored Grover Cleveland) and all for 
the purpose of getting your Indiana 
statesman into the White House. And 
in he went, too. 


“Mr. Robinson, the dexterity of 
your verse in that volume of last year, 
‘Pipings and Pannings,’ is now ex- 
plained. (Indeed, if skill with meters 
were the whole trick, you could rival 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, whose mail 
must get mixed with yours!) For 
when I read of Jerry’s classical train- 
ing, I guessed how you learned to 
write verse. Your book is that kind 
of an autobiographical story which 
sets the reader speculating on the 
question where the fact ends and the 
fancy begins. And how many of the 
characters did you know? At any 
rate, please accept my compliments on 
Candace, the little girl at the World’s 
Fair, upon Dr. Wareham, and upon 
Max Cuthbert. These people walk 
upon their own legs. 


“Enter Jerry,’ being. a story about 
a boy, from the age of three or four to 
the day he enters college, at seventeen 
or eighteen, will probably be com- 
pared with all the other tales about 
boys—with Mark Twain’s books, and 
with the ‘Penrod’ stories. It should 
be compared with none of them; it is 
not comparable with them; it will not, 
in all probability, last as long as they 
have done. But it has originality; it 
stands on its own merits, and is none 
the less a good book because it does not: 
do what its author would never expect 
it to do—that is, equal the master- 
pieces of its class. Its nearer parallel, 
perhaps, would not be the great boy- 
stories of character, but the one 
American book about a boy which re- 
produces with memorable fascination 
the atmosphere of a place and a 
period: ‘The Story of a Bad Boy.’ But 
‘Enter Jerry’ has a modern note, a 
rather sophisticated note, it is a 
product of 1921, and is solely for 
adults. No boy will read it, nor is it 
intended for boys. 

“One fine thing about your book, 
Sir, is that its scene is the world in 
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which we live. Not the grey and 
grubby world of the ash-heap, which 
the brummagem realists are trying to 
sell us as the genuine article. The 
firm of Ickleheimer, Schweinkopf, and 
Gloomsky—who control the destinies 
of American letters, so we gre told— 
insist that there is no magic in this 
world, no beauty, no fun, and no hu- 
man being who is not despicable, ex- 
cepting Kommissar Lenin (if that’s 
what he is) and War Minister 
Trotzky. Their Winesburgs and other 
towns are not in the United States. 
Partly, they are drawn from an imag- 
inary Russia, and partly they are com- 
posed of professional bitterness. If 
that really were the world, it wouldn’t 
be worth writing about. Jerry Tracy 
lived in the real world—usually com- 
monplace enough, sometimes sordid, 
sometimes cruel, sometimes even bes- 
tial (see Dr. Wareham’s less happy 
moments), but touched now and then, 
as all of us know that it is, with the 
light that never was on sea or land. 
Out of this sunset glow, in your first 
chapter, Sir, walks old Mr. Osborne, 
come back a day or two after his 
funeral to fish up the lost ten-cent 
piece out of the snow. A curious little 
unexplained incident, perfect im its re- 
lation. 

“There is magic, too, in Candace, 
the strange little kid who turns up for 
an hour on the Midway, but haunts 
the whole book. She so clearly lives 
—still in ‘Cleveland-Ahiah’? Max 
Cuthbert is unexplainable, his final 
place in life is so logically illogical 
that I can believe in him a thousand 
times easier than in some of the dreary 
scare-crows that the ‘realists’ tell us 
are human beings. Your Osborne 
Academy is a tougher morsel to chew 
—the boys I knew, a thousand miles 
nearer to England, would have never 
believed that anything like that ex- 
isted outside ‘Tom Brown.’ But the 
school-boy adventures, not especially 
novel, are somehow, in your telling, 
fresh and amusing. And it is a long 
time since I have read anything better 
than the amusing contest with the 
High Church rector, and Jerry’s 
father’s acid comments upon ritual- 
ism. 


“You have admirably managed the 
love affairs with the little girls. Tom 
Sawyer’s passion for Becky was al- 
ways incomprehensible to me. Boys, 
at that age, simply detested girls—at 
least, they did when Cleveland and 
Harrison were consuls. But you have 
waited until Jerry Tracy was older, 
and then let him plunge into these 
comedies, which were tragedies when 
they were enacted. The distress about 
neckties—you have wisely not tried 
conclusions with your fellow Hoosier, 


‘whose epic of the first ‘dress suit,’ in 


‘Seventeen,’ is inimitable. But the 
sleigh-ride, with Hank and the two 
girls, the oyster supper, the thawing 
snow, and the dismal return—let me 


- fill my glass, Sir, and drink to you 


again.” 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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his original preface De Gourmont said 
that he had considered two subtitles: 
“A Novel Without Hypocrisy,” and 
“A Physiological Novel”; but feared 
to attack anything so fashionable as 
hypocrisy or so earthy as physiologi- 
cal fact. But he owned that he has 
“attempted, by an analysis that knows 
no scruples, to reveal in these pages 
what may be called the seamy side of 
a “virgin heart,” to show that inno-| 


her of its incidental nature, and she 
dedicates herself to the cause in whose 
service she has already made sacri- 


Book Reviews 
Or, let us say, she devotes her- 


; fice. 
The Jeune Fille and Her self at the altar of that deity whom 


Successor she has now satisfactorily compounded 
of self, and love, and nature, and hu- 
You. By*Madeleine Marx. 


manity. 

by Adele Szold Seltzer. — 
Thomas Seltzer. 

A VirGIN HEART. By Rémy de Gourmont. 


Translated 
New York: 
Tomorrow, always, immediately, she 
would never be anything but a little Anne 
Breven, neither better nor worse than 


Authorized translation by Aldous n Bee ‘ x 
Huxley. New York: Nicholas 1. others; some day she would die, be dead C&nCe has its instincts, its needs, its 
Brown. like the dead. But what of it? What of Physiological dues.” The note is that 

of a modern iconoclast rather than of 


it when in your flesh, in the sun of your 
breast, you have what is called love, when 
you see it here, everywhere, up to the 
skies, borne by the chalice of the earth, 
by the leafagée of the forest, the morsels of 
villages, the winging of the day, the ashy 
names of the dead, and the sparkling air 
like a vise clutching at your shoulders. 
What of it when one can say for a sec- 
ond, touching the place where it beats: not 
me, not the wall of the tabernacle, not any 
person, not those I love or those I am 
going to love, but you, regulated pulse of 
the universe, mysterious mandate, you who 
placed your limpid aureoles on the eyes of 
my lover, you who resembled me, who give 


an observer on Helicon. This was 
written years ago, and is by now, in 
English, a little belated. The young 
Britons and the younger American 
novelists (bottle-fed on De Gourmont) 
have long since thoroughly polished off 
and disposed of the myth of innocent 
girlhood; so that if the publisher of 
this translation looks for any consid- 
erable success of scandal, he may find 
himself disappointed. The book made 
more sensation in the Paris of its day 
than it will in the New York of this 
your blood to a simple idea to make an in- day. It is a marvelous piece of by no 
finite ark of the covenant of it, you who means dispassionate analysis. With 
dwell in me at this moment, who make a]] jts wit and its frankness, it ill rep- 
me waver, who lift my head, who run in yesents the artist of “Sixtine” ‘and 
my arms like burning lava, you of whom “Une Nuit au Luxembourg.” 

one never knows anything, you whom one H. W. Boynron 


merely feels, you who are here, who will 
forever after me,—God—God: 


OST recent translations of French 
novels have come to us gar- 
landed with the laurels of the French 
Academy or the Prix Goncourt, or 
otherwise more or less officially certi- 
fied. “You” does not so come; but its 
predecessor, “Woman,” was unofficially 
crowned by a remarkable company, or 
series, of readers, including Barbusse, 
Rolland, Brandes, Bertrand Russell, 
and Zangwill. All of these judges, be- 
ing men, seem to have agreed that the 
book had said almost the first and vir- 
tually the last true word about woman. 
“You,” however, may be taken as a not 
insignificant corollary or codicil. The 
publisher says that the book is an in, 
ternational event, and that it is “ap- 
pearing simultaneously in practically 
all European languages.” It is a strik- 4 
ing book of the documentary sort. In = 
one aspect it presents a kind of thing and 
with which we are familiar enough, In this vein of emotional mysticism, 
the feminine confession, the tempera- and in this strain of rhapsodic elo- 
mental disrobing of woman by her- quence, an Anatole France or a Rémy 
self. But where it strikes the new de Gourmont would greet, with ironical 
note, where it truly ‘represents the smiles, a new extravagant flowering of 
“new woman” is in its blending and romanticism. A Latin feminine ro- 
fusion of emotional egotism and mysti- manticism against which their Latin 
cal devotion to a cause. A novelty as male classicism shows in strongest 
“new” as Rousseau: like most other contrast. “You” may be called an 
novelties, a reversion. However, the after-product of a civilization based on 
fashion is always new, and the pres- mediaeval inhibitions. The woman in 
ent fashion demands more than “tem- it is terribly excited over the pro- 
perament.” The later indiscretions of cess of escaping from the prison of 
a Mary McLane have fallen flat, and conventions (not social but mental) 
even a Bashkirtseff, thirty years after, and finding her actual self. She tears 
would make little stir. Let our confi- the passion of her self-consciousness, 
dential sister be an egotist, let her be which is largely sex-consciousness, to 
amorous as Camille or as Lesbia; but tatters. Having once assented to love, 
let her be something more. Let her that egregious enterprise, she casts 
discern, beyond the heaven and the off all reticences, is importunate, flings 
hell of passion, beyond the paradise of herself at her lover. There is as much 
self, a higher heaven of mystical self- fever as health in her devotion to him, 
identification with the universal soul as in her other devotion to humanity. 
and body of humanity: meaning al- Whatever she may attain, it will take 
ways by humanity a numerical ma- the form of ecstasy, not of quietude. 
jority of the individually undeveloped Nothing could be more remote from 
or insignificant. the pagan acceptance, the unstraining 
Of such is the young Anne Breven hedonism to which France and de 
of “You.” A Frenchwoman of twenty- Gourmont among all moderns have 
six, she has passed unawakened most nearly attained. It has remained 
through “the stifled years of a Chris- an object of attainment. Even they 
tian childhood,” the oppressed years of have not possessed it utterly. There 
the war, and a not unsuccessful ap- is unrest, the modern consciousness, in 
prenticeship in Parisian journalism. the irony of “The Amethyst Ring,” and 
She lives with an uncle, a novelist; it in the anatomy of “A Virgin Heart.” 
is a chance word of his which rouses De Gourmont was among early re- 
her to the quest of her own self. The monstrants against the French theory 
first step of the quest is to become the of the “jeune fille,” and especially 
mistress of a fellow journalist. The against the fact of her influence upon 
affair flames and passes. A second French letters. “A Virgin Heart” rep- 
man aspires to her in vain. She flings resents a deliberate attempt to show 
herself at the head of a third, and he that there is no such person as the 
declines with thanks. This reverse “jeune fille” of French tradition, the 
cures her of love, or rather convinces “Virginie” of the sentimentalists. In 


Sir Philip vs. Pollyanna 
More THAT Must BE Tor. By Sir 
Philip Gibbs. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
N a recent issue of his journal, The 
Nation, of London, Mr. H. W. Mas- 
singham, writing as an Englishman in 
England, tells us that Liberalism over 
there is weak, that Labor is inexperi- 
enced, that French Socialism has foun- 
dered over the Third International, that 
the war has completely demobilized the 
churches, and that the “one force of res- 
cue” is to be found among “the writers 
and the thinkers” who are “at least 
awake.” His one hope is “the deeply ex- 
ercised conscience of the intellectuals.” 
It is, of course, only too true that the 
spiritual impulses in Britain which led 
men and women to become missionaries, 
to distribute Bibles, to start settlements 
among the poor, to follow Newman to 
Rome, Moody to Geneva, and Ruskin to 
Venice—impulses emanating from all 
forms of religion—have driven numbers 
of the disillusioned away from dogma 
into a wilderness of enthusiastic pessi- 
mism in which the mood is to write and 
speak and talk only about—quoting 
Chesterton of ten years ago—‘what’s 
wrong with the world.” Of these teach- 
ers, the happiest are perhaps those who, 
like Chesterton himself and Bernard 
Shaw, never believed, even before the 
war, that the world was wholly right; 


in Liberalism, or Labor, or a war to 
end war, or some other thing, external 
to their own souls, and now find that 
their shibboleths are shattered. 

Among the pessimists, perhaps the 
most popular and successful is Sir 
Philip Gibbs. He has bravely faced 
death. He has done his job as war cor- 
respondent, honestly, efficiently, and 





the saddest are they who put their trust . 
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with a deep sympathy for the suffering 
he described. A sensitive man, person- 
ally modest, he was a chivalrous knight 
of the Round Table in Fleet Street be- 
fore he received any knighthood from 
King George, and on the platform in the 
United States, as in the press, he has 
-trought home to the American people 
many of the realities of the Old World. 
No one could have done more to correct 
a shallow optimism, merely due to dis- 
tance from the trouble. Like H. G. 
Wells, and Keynes, and Alfred Gardi- 
ner, Sir Philip Gibbs has assuredly 
educated Pollyanna. He leaves nobody, 
on either side of the Atlantic, with any 
undue excuse for feeling falsely cheer- 
ful. Pollyanna must in future get on 
without temperamental anesthetics and 
must admit that she is hurt. In a sen- 
tence, she must be told. 

In his latest book, Sir Philip Gibbs 
has given us an interesting, if occasion- 
ally a provocative, bulletin on the mala- 
dies of Europe, in which, perhaps, some 
pages might have been entitled “much 
that has been told.” The book belongs 
to a certain actual, if unintentional, 
propaganda, calculated to influence the 
public opinion and policy of the United 
States, and it must be dealt. with, there- 
fore, not as literature only or even as 
higher journalism, but as an event, 
emong other events. When Mr. Keynes 
issued his famous disclosures, the fate 
of the Treaty of Versailles at Washing- 
ton hung in the balance. What Mr. 
Keynes wrote helped to seal that fate. 
He may have been right—he may have 
been wrong—but assuredly he made 
more difficult the relations, as then con- 
ceived, between the new world and the 
old. The United States did not join the 
League of Nations. 

Similarly, we had Sir George Paish 
preaching Europe’s bankruptcy; and 
Rernard Shaw announcing war between 
England and America; and H. G. Wells 
explaining the end of all things; and 
A. G. Gardiner on Lloyd George. . Of 
Sir Philip Gibbs, it may be said that he 
summarizes, often acutely and some- 
times with undue emphasis, the depres- 
sions of himself and his friends. Again, 
I say, such writing, even where justi- 
fied by the facts, will not help the bank- 
ers and diplomats of Europe to arrange 
their debt to the United States—still 
less to obtain new credits. The thing 
for Europe to do now is resolutely to 
wash her dirty linen at home and then 
approach the United States with dig- 
nity, candor, and a clear case. No one 
in the Americas, whether north or 
south, can respect a querulous conti- 
nent, three thousand miles away. After 
the Civil War, the United States was 
hit as hard as much of Europe is today. 
But she worked out her own salvation. 
Europe has limitless resources, and a 
potential wealth fully as great as that 
of this country. What she has to do is | 
to establish within her borders a fiscal | 
union and let trade start again. In an 
incredibly short period of time, if she 
were wise, she would cease to talk like 
a pauper. 

There is in this book a note of exag- 





Again we offer, and urge you to ac- 
cept, this new teeth-cleaning method. 

Millions now employ it. Leading den- 
tists, nearly all the world over, are urg- 
ing its adoption. The results are visible 
in whiter teeth wherever you look 
today. 

Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a war 
on film. That is the cause of most 
tooth troubles. And brushing methods 
of the past did not effectively combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. Then night and day it may do 
serious damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 

teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid. in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Very few people have escaped 
the troubles caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been 
found. Many careful tests have proved 
their efficiency. 

A new-day tooth paste has been cre- 
ated, and these two film combatants are 
embodied in it. The paste is called 
Pepsodent. 





PAT. OFF, 


Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, 
which brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 








gcration, doubtless symptomatic of the 
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Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Now every time you brush your 
teeth you can fight those film-coats in 
these effective ways. 


Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch. It 
also clings to teeth, and in fermenting 
it forms acids. 

To fight it Nature puts a starch di- 
gestant in saliva. She also puts alkalis 
there to neutralize the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. It multiplies the alkalis. 
Thus these teeth protecting forces, 
twice a day, are much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must be done. Teeth 
with film or starch or acids are not 
white or clean or safe. You know your- 
self, no doubt, that old tooth-brushing 
methods are inadequate. 

See what the new way does. 

Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon ‘for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

Do this now. The effects will delight 
you and lead to constant delights. To 
all in your home they may bring new 
beauty, new protection for the teeth. 





Ten-Day Tube Free ” 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 574, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family. 
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SCHOOLS 





FURNESS- 


ERMUDA 


LINE 


(Under Contract with Bermuda Govt.) 


ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 


Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Dancing, Etc. 
No Passports—Modern Hotels 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


From N, Y. Every Wed. & Sat. 

From Bermuda Every Tues. & Sat. 
Tickets good on either steamer, 
Offering Unequalled Express Service 

. via Fast, de Luxe, Twin-screw 
Oil burning steamers, Landing passengers at 
Hamilton Dock. 
S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
14,000 Tons Displacement. 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
11,000 Tons Displacement. 


Furness Bermuda Line Also Conducts 


est Indies 


W Cruises 


Two De Luxe Cruises 

of Twenty-three Days Each, 

Visiting St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 

Antigua, Dominica, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 

St. Lucia, Barbados and Trinidad. 
Leaving New York 

February 4—March 4 


via Palatial Twin Screw Oil Burning 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
14,000 Tons Displacement. 

No Passports Required for Cruises. 
Rates, $275.00 up to $850.00. 
including 18 rooms with private baths, 
For Further Particulars write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 
Or any Tourist Agent. 





















Drums restored my hearing and ongoet Head Noises, 





A. O. LEONARD 


Suite 18, 70 5th Avenue . . New York City 
S } The Dominant 
4 Factor of Life 


13 Great Books for Only $1 


Here is the greatest collection of sex 
books ever written and now offered at a 
bargain price. The most important facts 
of life made plain. Learn the laws of 
sex and life by reading these books, 
which are written for young men and 
women, fathers and mothers. The titles: 


1 Manhood: The Facts of Life. 
2 Montaigne’s Essay on Love. 
3 How to Love. 

4 Eugenics Made Plain. 

6 

7 





What Every Girl Should Know. 
Case for Birth Control. 
Aspects of Birth Control: Sociological, 
Moral and Medical. 

8 Debate on Birth Control. 

9 Emerson’s Essay on Love. 

10 Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life. 

11 De Maupassant’s Short Stories. 

12 On the Threshold of Sex. 

13 Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future. 


Thirteen interesting books in all. 64 
to 128 pages. Convenient pocket size. 
Regular price 25¢c each or $3.25 for the 
set, now offered for limited time for only 
$1, prepaid. Send dollar bill, money or- 
der or check for $1 before this offer is 
withdrawn. Ask for “13 sex books.” 


APPEAL PUBLISHING CO. 
86 Appeal Bldg. 





Girard, Kans. 
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<. Howtowrite, what to write, 
and whereto sell. - 
Cultivate your mind. Develop’ 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression.Make [7] 
_ spare time profitable. ( [ij 
furn your ideas into dollars, 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- [J 
ing,.,Versification, Journalism,’ |¥# 
4 Play Writing, Photoplay [fj 
ee a Writing, etc., taught person-' 
Dr. Esenwein wally’ by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein,\ 
Wei for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary, experts... Constructive criticism.’ 
Frank, honest,} helpful’advice. Real feaching.| 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course.t' Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
.Photoplay writing alone. 
ia There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
J for writers, young or old.} The universities recognize 
HW this, for over one hundred members of the English 









they are constantly recommending our courses, 
| We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service. we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


if 150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Dept. 304 Spri 1d, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 




















faculties of higher institutions are studying in our [jj 
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mood of tragedy. On page 228, Sir 
Philip says: 

The interest on our pational debt is each 
year three hundred and forty-five millions 
of pounds, nearly three times as much as 
the pre-war annual budget. 

It is an overstatement. In 1914, be- 
fore the war, the British budgeted for 
an expenditure of £214,000,000. If to- 
day the interest on debt is £345,000,000, 
it is not “nearly three times as much,” 
but only one and a half times as much. 
Sir Philip is wrong by exactly 100 per 
cent. On the same page we read that 
“the adventure” in Mesopotamia “served 
no other purpose than to ‘boost’ up the 
oil sharks.” Assuming that sharks is 
not a misprint for shares, one must ask 
why people should be called sharks be- 
cause they seek to obtain gasoline for 
use in automobiles, possibly of service, 
at times, to Sir Philip himself. The fact 
about Mesopotamia is that one of the 
most fertile of ancient lands lies desert, 
largely because centuries of tumult 
have destroyed its irrigation, which 
Britain, rightly or wrongly, proposed 
to restore. The Arabs preferred their 
nemadic simplicity and the British 
cleared out, leaving Mesopotamia still 
the wilderness that it was. It may be 
happier as a wilderness, but, even if 
one thinks that, one need not see sharks 
in the River Euphrates. With oil one 
rather associates the whale. 

In this book there is much salutary 
truth, but there is also some slander. 
Sir Philip describes the British Govern- 
ment, at whose recommendation, after 
all, he accepted an honor and a title, as 
“the liars, the sharpers, and low-bred 
adventurers who surround the Prime 
Minister, like Poins, Bardolph, Nym, 
and Pistol, and the wild cronies of Har- 
ry’s youth.” These “ministers of the 
Coalition and their rabble of syco- 
phants” were guilty of “intrigues, bar- 
gainings, sinister adventures, and cal- 
lous indifference to the ideals which had 
been the watchwords of the war.” Well, 
the United States has some of the rab- 
ble as guests—Mr. Balfour, for instance, 
and Sir Auckland Geddes, and Lord 
Lee. The accuracy of the description 
can be tested by a visit to Washington. 
The fact is that there is no futility, 
more proven by experience, than 
abuse. 

Sir Philip Gibbs has today the ear of 
a wide public. When he concludes his 
book with an eloquent appeal for moral 
and material reconstruction in Europe 
—the reshaping of social relations be- 
tween classes and nations; the pursuit 
of spiritual truth and beauty; the kill- 
ing of cruel and evil powers; the con- 
quest of disease; the resurrection of art 
and poetry and lovely handicrafts; the 
calling back of song and laughter to hu- 
man life’—he exclaims, “God! If I 
had youth again, I should like that good 
adventure, and take the chance.” <A 
man is no older than he feels. Gibbs is 
not yet a septuagenarian. He criticises 
the “cynical old people” who are now 
running this human show of ours. Well, 
let him do it better. He has described 
many a fray—in war and in peace. Let 
him join the fray and assume responsi- 
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bility. He says that the new adventure 
will take a thousand years. So much 
the more reason for dropping adjectives 
and getting down to business. If we 
intellectuals are to be the “one force of 
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rescue,” we must take hold and put it 
over. 
P. W. WILSON 


Drama 
Made in England 


THE Dover Roap. By A. A. Milne. Bijou 
Theatre. 
THE GREAT Broxopp. By A. A. Milne. 
Punch and Judy Theatre. 
CAPTAIN APPLEJACK. By Walter Hackett. 
Cort Theatre. 


A’ a general rule, the professional 
humorist is more to be pitied 
than blamed. These poor creatures 
who are in the business of being con- 
spicuously clever, diurnally diabolical, 
or industriously whimsical, who try to 
make two epigrams grow where none 
grew before, fail dismally, as a class, 
not because they are so totally devoid 
of a sense of humor—no one expects 
that of the professional humorist— 
but rather because they have never 
awakened to the realization that the 
primary requisite of the comic writer 
is to tell the truth. For it is the truth 
that wears the mask of fantasy and 
irony. Laughter is a mere incident, an 
after-effect. Obvious efforts to be 
funny seldom succeed in arousing the 
smile of intelligence. In the case of 
the professional humorist, the moun- 
tain labors, but too often the mouse 
fails to appear. And the _ dullest 
evenings in the theatre are usually 
those provided by the plays of profes- 
sional humorists. 

I do not know whether Mr. Milne 
can be classified as a professional hu- 


A scene on Broadway, New York, in 1890, 
showing the density of overhead wires 





The history of the telephone 
is a record of constant improve- 
ment. Only by numerous inven- 
tions and ceaseless research for 
new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the tele- 
phone could hardly carry the 
human voice across a city. Now 
it carries it distinctly across this 
great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead 
wires in large cities has been re- 
placed by systems of under- 
ground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, 
sensitive wires. 
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The same scene after the wel ome were 
replaced by underground cables 


Improvements 


mechanisms through which the 
volume and complexity of tele- 
phone traffic is handled with me- 
chanical perfection. 


With the continued growth in 
the number of telephone users, 
there is a continued increase in 
the problems of speed, accuracy 
and speech transmission. 


These are the problems for- 
ever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; 
and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, 
is the objective of this great body 
of specially trained experts. 
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you have tried it. 
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ented features which cannot be duplicated, so 
no matter what you have tried in the past send 
for your free trial of the ‘‘Acousticon”’ today 
and convince yourself—you alone to decides 
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DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND aD eae Snes 
CASH DIVIDEND NO 


AND 
ane STOCK DIVIDEND ON 
OMMON STOCK 
The regular pr dividend of, $1.25 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this com- 
pany, will be paid on January 16, 1922, to share- 
ag of record at close of business’ December 
The Board of Directors also declared an addi- 
tional dividend on the Common Stock of $2.00 per 
share, payable to stockholders of record at close 
of business December 31, 1921, in common stock 
at par, issuable when approved by the Railroad 
Commission of the State of California. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. Checks 
for the cash dividend of $1.25 per share will be 
mailed from the office of the company in time to 
reach stockholders on the day they are payable. 
The stock dividend of $2.00 per share will be 
distributed to stockholders as soon as the neces- 
sary details for the issuance thereof have been 
completed, A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


Dividend Notice of the 


American Light & Traction Co. 


The Board of Directors of the above Company 
at a _meeting held January 3d, i922, declared a 
CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent on the Preferred 
Stock and CASH dividend of 1 Per Cent on the 








Common Stock, and a dividend at the rate of one 
share of Common Stock on every One Hundred 
(100) shares of Common Stock outstanding, all 


payable February Ist, 1922. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock P. 
M. on January 18th, 1922, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M, on January 27th, 1922. 

C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 
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is its induction. Instead of indulging 
in an “exposition,” Mr. Milne leads us 
into his play. In contemporary drama, 
exposition is as a rule synonymous with 
over-exposure. The author of this 
deft comedy does not descend to the 
art of the window-dresser, spreading 
out for the vulgar gaze the entire con- 
tents of his shop. Instead, he induces 
us to come inside. He is a subtle flat- 
terer; he prompts us to run ahead df 
the action—to guess in advance—the 
facts of Mr. Latimer’s extraordinary 
philanthropy. 

This gentleman, effectively enacted 
by Charles Cherry, has converted his 
country house, situated just off the 
Dover Road, into a sort of compulsory 
caravansary for elopers—for selected 
couples who are “bolting” from dismal 
domesticity to the hectic freedom of 
the incontinent continent. We seem to 
hear in the distance the chugging of 
those motors on the Dover Road carry- 
ing pair after pair of fatuous roman- 
ticists to a new departure for Cythera, 
via the channel boat to Calais and 
Cannes. Mysteriously, magically al- 
most, due to the benign omnipotence of 
Mr. Latimer, some of these motors 
come to a standstill at his very gates. 
The elopers seek shelter in his house. 
|There he compels them to remain a 
week. And one week of reality, he has 
discovered, is enough to effect a cure 
of the most hopeless case of roman- 
ticism. 
| For it is part of the Latimer treat- 
iment that the hot passion of each 
gentleman eloper shall be temporarily 
cooled by the most disagreeable of 
colds in the head; and that the lovers 
may see each other in the disillusion- 
izing light of the petty face from day 
to day. 

Latimer, however, is no sentimen- 
talist. He is not so much _ con- 
cerned in supporting the ancient in- 
stitution of matrimony, as in pointing 
out that the man or woman who can- 
not live happily within the bonds of 


Leonard may run away from his wife; 
he cannot, as Mr. Latimer suggests, 
run away from himself. Progressively 
Mr. Milne gives us the various stages 
of the Latimer cure; the arrival of 
Leonard and Anne, protesting vigor- 
ously at tis unforeseen interruption 
of their hectic flight; the abject disil- 
lusion of Nicholas (consummately in- 
terpreted by a young actor named 
Lyonel Watts), Nicholas, of course, 
having eloped with Leonard’s wife 
Eustacia. But this dramatist avoids 
the threadbare and the banal conven- 
tion of pairing off his couples in the 
usual fashion. The two men them- 
selves bolt for Cannes to escape, tem- 
porarily at least, the fatiguing solici- 
tude of Eustacia and the smiling irony 
of Anne. Eustacia bored them; but 
Anne punctured their conceit. The 
little comedy ends with the arrival of 
another pair of elopers at the door. 
But they are refused admittance, be- 
cause poor Latimer himself is now in- 
fected with that contagion he had been 








matrimony cannot attain it by a flight © 
into the shifting clouds of romanticism. 
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so valiantly combatting; and Anne 
herself is left to cure him. 

It is all light and frothy; but light- 
ness and frothiness in comedy should 
not be greeted with condescension. 
Most of the critics of contemporary 
drama would convince us that any 
amateur can toss off a light and effer- 
vescent comedy. The truth is that in 
drama, as in life, gayety is the surest 
sign of breeding. To express piquant 
and penetrating truths about human 
nature in an amusing fashion is surely 
of greater value in our theatre than to 
pronounce platitudes lugubriously and 
sententiously—even though there seems 
to be a vast appreciation of the latter 
and a conspicuous neglect of the 
former. 

It is for these reasons that the ad- 
vent of Mr. Guthrie McClintic into the 
producing field is to be acclaimed. So 
skilfully, so subtly, so eloquently has 
he realized the values and the nuances 
of Mr. Milne’s composition, so excel- 
lently has he cast this comedy, even to 
the minor characters, so deftly has he 
accented the clockwork perfection of 
Mr. Latimer’s house, that “The Dover 
Road” must be set down as one of the 
very few presentations in New York 
during recent years of what may truly 
be termed comedy. 

“The Great Broxopp,” on the other 
hand, gives us the other side of the 
Milne medal. It leads us to suspect 
that for years and years before dra- 
matic recognition arrived, Mr. Milne 
had made attempts at play-writing. 
And of these attempts “The Great 
Broxopp”’ gives every evidence of being 
one of the very earliest. The chief 
value of Mr. Iden Payne’s production 
of this puerile effort is that it may 
give American playgoers some slight 
idea of the English theatre at its 
worst. “The Great Broxopp” struck 
me as the sort of thing that occasion- 
ally accentuates the sogginess of a 
damp evening in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Over here we are usually only per- 
mitted to view English plays that have 
succeeded in London. “The Great | 
Broxopp” 
type of British drama that fails even 
in London. 

“Captain Applejack” possesses none 
of the distinction, the subtlety, the 
truth of “The Dover Road.” But it is 
not devoid of rough-and-ready amuse- 
ment. It may be described as the 
English idea of the Cohan school of 
dramaturgy. Mr. Hackett has per- 
haps also been influenced by a Fair- 
banks film or two; and his dream- 
scene, in which the ingenuous Am- 
brose Applejohn, a timid, repressed, 
and dull-witted gentleman of the Corn- 
wall coast, becomes the primitive, 
cursing pirate Applejack, is of course 
inevitably reminiscent of Barrie’s “A 
Kiss for Cinderella.” Despite the slap- 
dash, slapstick fun of it all, Mr. Hack- 
ett’s revelation of his central character 
possesses something more of truth and 
insight into human nature than is to 
be found in many dramatic efforts of 
a far more pretentious character. 
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of early vegetable seeds is the result 
of 120 years’ selecting — ~ —— 
Earliness and quality combined. 

SUNRISE TOMATO nthe earliest, 
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fruit, very even, of fine _ 





-, we 
early, round, bright crimson, good sizé and fine flavor. 
SPRINGTIDE or ALLHEART CABBAGE—A dwarf 
bay Ry uring in early 


URNIP—The earliest white globe 
turnip, crisp, solid flesh of delicious flavor. 

Try this collection at our expense. The aggre you 
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for Sunrise Collection No. 119 and we will send "by re- 
turn mail the 6 packets of Earliest and Best vegetable 
seeds, our illustrated catalog and a 25-Cent Rebate 
be oA apply on a. first order of $1.00 or more. 

Cai 85th annual Catalog of Carters 
Tested and Selected Seeds will be mailed free to anyone 
mentioning this 
CARTE '§ TESTED S seeps, Inc..53 Barclay fg N.Y.City 
RSontoit dated with J. M. Tho ache n & Co.) 
Canadian Branch, 133 King St. E ~roronto, Ont. 
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bo for our booklet A-3 before making your 
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Are You Old At 
Forty? 


“What’s up, Hig.? You look all in.” I know it, 
Dick, and I feel all in, too. I don’t get my rest. 
Have to get up six to eight times a night, and I 
have pain most of the time. I’m blue and de- 
pressed, irritable, and my back aches. 

“Why, Hig., old man, you’re like old Colonel Hen- 
derson. Remember how he dragged around for 
months? He had prostate trouble. One day he ran 
across a fellow sufferer who had a little device they 
call a THERMALAID. This friend had relieved 
himself permanently, he said. The Colonel got 
one, and—well, you know the Colonel is a pretty 
healthy looking specimen today. I had no idea 
of the prevalency of your trouble, but it seems that 
a good many men of 40 or past are more or less 
afflicted. Now you send and get the booklet issued 
by these THERMALAID people and read it with 
an open mind. Every man past 40 should read 
it. There is no medicine, exercise, massage, or 
anything unpleasant connected with the use of 
a Thermalaid.’’ 

“By George, Dick, that sounds good. 
What’s the name and address?’ 
right here, Hig.’ 


T’ll do it. 
“I’ve got it 








big money. Copyright book telling how sent FREE 
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It Is This Way 


. the people and the Administration 
believe that the great Harding vote 
was to “scrap” the League and likewise 
any effective association of nations, then 
scrapped they will be, and behind the 
splendid achievement of disarmament fhere 
will be no enforcing power. But if Pres- 
ident Harding and our national leaders 
come to know or to believe the truth that 
the vote was to go in one or the other 
Americanized, then we will go in. It is 
the American way to yield to the will of 
the majority. But if the mandate is mis- 
understood, all goes wrong. That is why 
“The Great Deception,” by Samuel Col- 
cord, “Bringing into the Light the Real 
Meaning and Mandate of the Harding 
Vote as to Peace,” is not a post mortem. 
It deals with the most practical and vital 
question of the hour—a question upon the 
right decision of which may hang peace 
or war, the future of civilization and the 
immeasurable interests of mankind. By a 
masterful marshalling of irresistible facts 
it establishes the truth, as Dr. Arnold Ben, 
nett Hall says, “beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt.” William Allen White says, 
“It tells the truth which American states- 
men must accept.” 
3uy it today. $1.50 Everywhere 
or of the Publishers 
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Four Plays of Victorian 
Shade and Character 


By Laurence Housman $1.50 


Not merely plays; they are 
studies of authentic Victorianism 
in the persons of Victoria, 
Beaconsfield, Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Morley. 


“One is tempted to congratulate Mr. 
Housman on a true masterpiece.”— 
From a leading article in the London 
Times. 
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The third impression of a 
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thority on tariff questions. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. How Prohibition Is Working. 


1. What purposes does the writer fulfil in the 
introduction of the article? 

2. Prove that the body of the article is based 
upon what is said in the introduction. 

3. What type of conclusion does the writer 
employ ? 

4, Find a single sentence that gives the prin- 

* cipal point of the entire article. 

5. Underline the topic sentences of the prin- 
cipal divisions. Explain every sentence. 
6. Make a numbered list of the benefits con- 
ferred by prohibition. Make a _ similar 
numbered list of the disadvantages brought 
about by prohibition. Give your reasons 
for believing, or for not believing, that the 
advantages are greater than the disadvan- 

tages. 

Il. America’s Terms. 

1. What principle of letter-writing is illus- 
trated in the first paragraph? 

2. Write a single sentence that will express 
forcibly the thought that the writer wishes 
to impress upon Mr. Lloyd George. 

8. Write a numbered list of the dangers that 
the writer says are now threatening the 
peace of the world. In a single paragraph 
tell what remedy he proposes. 

4. Write a brief that wiil show Mr. Land- 
field’s arguments against the so-called 
Stinnes plan. 

5. In a _ single paragraph summarize Mr. 
Landfield’s beliefs concerning the past, the 
present, and the future of Russia. 

111. Remission of the Allied Debt. 

1. Imagine that you are to debate on the 
question discussed in the article. Give that 
part of your debate in which you define 
the terms that you will use. 

2. Write a brief of the points presented by 
the affirmative. Write a similar brief of 
the points presented by the negative. Ex- 
plain your reasons for believing that one 
side has the stronger arguments. 

8. Explain the allusion to Shylock in the 
third paragraph of the second column. 

4. Write a paragraph that will explain how 
“Cuba, China, and the Philippine Islands 
have attested our unselfishness.” 

IV. Hon. Lemuel Hooper, J. P., on Matri- 
mony. 

1. Mr. Butler’s article satirizes a certain type 
of modern fiction. Underline at least ten 
sentences of marked satire. 

2. Write a single sentence that will give Mr. 
Butler’s principal reason for not approving 
of the type of fiction that he satirizes. 

8. What advantages does the writer gain by 
casting his thought into dialogue and 
monologue ? 

V. New Books and Old. 

1. Point out the relation that exists between 
“New Books and Old” and “Hon. Lemuel 
Hooper, J. P., on Matrimony.” 

2. Explain what is meant by “Novels of the 
Kitchen Sink School,” and “Novels of the 
Mud Puddle School.” 

8. Explain in full the last sentence of the 
first paragraph. Give suggestive details 
concerning the literary work of the writers 
who are there named. 

4. If you have read Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
“Story of a Bad Boy” tell something about 
the book. If you have not read it borrow 
a copy from your librarian and read it as 
soon as possible. 

Vi. Book Reviews. 

1. Prepare a report concerning the work of 
the French Academy, and the Prix Gon- 
court. Consult any encyclopedia. Explain 
the first sentence of the review. 

2. What are the writer’s reasons for calling 
Sir Philip Gibbs a pessimist? 

3. Fxplain the reference to ‘‘Poins, Bardolph, 
Nym, and Pistol, and the wild cronies of 
Harry’s youth” in the second paragraph 
of the last column. 

Vil. Drama. 

1. What is “Threadbare and banal conven- 
tion” in a play? 

2. Show that one of the plays you have read 
in school “expresses piquant and penetrat- 
ing truths about human nature in an 
amusing fashion.” 

3. Show that one of the plays you have read 
in school has‘ “truth, and insight into” hu- 
man nature.” 
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|. America’s Terms. 

1. State the essential features of the plan sup- 
posed to be urged upon Lloyd George. 

2. What is Mr. Landfield’s argument «gainst 
it? 

8. Why is he especially concerned for the at- 
titude of England on the question? 

4. Look up and explain why Germany con- 
siders Russia to be her “natural field of 
operations.” 

Il. The Lusitania—Never Again!, The Con- 
ference. 

1. In a text of International Law look up the 
development of the “humane provisions of 
the laws of war” stated in Mr. Root’s reso- 
lutions. 

2. Review the controversy referred to in the 
statement: “the principle whose violation 
by Germany was the cause of our country’s 
entry into the Great War.” 

8. Show why “It is impossible for the sub- 
marine to operate with any effect as a 
commerce destroyer without flagrant viola- 
tion of the principle now so solemnly re- 
affirmed.” 

4. What argument can you think of that ap- 
plies to submarines but not to bombing 
air-planes ? 

5. State carefully the agreement of the Con- 
ference on the submarine at present. 

6. What are the main features of the final 
draft of the Five-Power Naval Treaty as 
here stated? 

7. What progress has been made on Far 
Eastern questions? What difficulties still 
remain? 

111. America the Trouble- Maker. 


1. Explain these instances of “trouble” made 
by America and see if you can add to the 
list. 

2. State the warning sounded here and show 
its relation to the present position of 
America in foreign affairs. 

IV. How Prohibition Is Working. 

1. How far do you think the writer’s general 
conclusions apply in your section? 

2. Summarize the views of this article as to 
the economic, governmental, and social ef- 
fects of prohibition. 

8. What are the chief sources of the ‘“‘wet- 
ness which has slaked the great American 
thirst since the Volstead Law’? 

4. What, in the writer’s opinion, decides 
whether “prohibition crumbles . . . or 
wins”? 

5. How is the question of “liberty” involved? 

V. Equality Before the Law. 

1. Summarize the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, stated here, which 
tend “to establish clearly and firmly the 
generally accepted American doctrine that 
all men are entitled to equal access to the 
law of the land and equal protection by it.”’ 

2. Show how labor unions are involved in the 
decisions. 

3. Look up the “guarantees of the Federal 
Constitution,” the Trades Disputes Act, and 
the Clayton Act. 

4. From all your study do you tend to be in 
sympathy with the point of view of the 
majority of the Court or with the dissent- 
ing members? 

Vi. Philanthropic Silliness. 

Look up the history of the movement for 
minimum wage laws in this country. 

2 Upon what grounds are they urged? 

3 How do you think the standard of the 
minimum wage should be fixed? 

4 What do you think of the argument that a 
minimum will tend to become 2 maximum? 

5. If your state has a minimum wage law, 
find out how it is working. If it has not, 
write your opinion of the advisability of 
such a law. 

Vil. Remission of the Allied Debt. 

1. Review your earlier study of the remission 
of the debts. What new arguments for or 
against can you add to your summary? 

2. What modifications of the plan of remis- 
sion are urged by some? 

Vill. The Irish Situation. 

1. Compare Mr. de Valera’s alternative agree- 
ment with the London agreement. What 
differences do you see and how important 
do you think they are? 

IX. Chinese Achievement. 

1. Pick out from this discussion the laudable 
features of Chinese civilization. 
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